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WHAT'S YOUR SCORING AVERAGE 


ON THESE TWO-POINT QUESTIONS? 


® Which team set the new consecutive-games- 
won record, ond what is that record? 


®@® Who is the only player to have won a scoring 
championship in both the ABA and the NBA? 


@ Who are the shortest and tallest centers in 
the NBA? Clue: Each has been voted Rookie 
of the Year and Most Valuable Player. 


® What do Charlie Scott, Jim McDaniels, and 
Spencer Haywood have in common besides 
being All-Star basketball players? 


@ Name the NBA coach who has led teams to 
championships in both the ABA and the NBA. 


@ The courts have decided that an ABA All-Star 
will have to play in the NBA this year, and 
that another All-Star will have to play in the 
ABA instead of the NBA. Who are these two 
players? 

® Which players made the NBA All-Star Team? 
Which ones made the All-Defensive Team? 
Which ones made the All-Rookie Team? 


If your scoring total isn’t 100 percent, it will be after 
you've read these and many other fascinating facts 
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The Season Past 


First it was the Knicks in 1970, setting a new consecu- 
tive-games-won record with 18 in a row. Then came the 
Bucks in 1971, with Oscar Robertson and still-Lew Alcin- 
dor posting 20 in a row to wipe the Knicks’ new mark off 
the books, But the Bucks enjoyed their record for just one 
year, the amount of time it took the Lakers to bury the 
20-straight figure with 33(!) in succession. That new num- 
ber wasn’t enough to satisfy the wrecking crew coached 
by Bill Sharman—they also posted the all-time finest won- 
lost record by winning 69 games and losing just 13. The 
irony of that was the record they broke had been set by 
the Philadelphia team of 1967, featuring Wilt Chamber- 
lain at center—the same 7-1 Big Dipper who led the L. 
A. charge to new heights last year. 

After mopping up all comers in the regular season's 
play, the Lakers kept right on going as post-season com- 
petition pitted them against the Chicago Bulls, Chicago 
didn’t look like a pushover for anybody but the story of 
the Divisional Semi-Final Series was written by Chamber- 
lain & Company, and they didn’t let the Bulls get a hoof in 
the door, It was a four-straight triumph for the Lakers, 
and no game was close. While this was taking place, the 
Bucks of Milwaukee were romping over the Warriors, 
wrapping up their series in five contests, Over in the 
Eastern part of the league, Boston toppled Atlanta, 4-2, 
while New York outran Baltimore by the same margin. 

The competition got rougher as favored Boston and 
revenge-minded New York matched fast breaks and clever 
play. Each team featured “mini-centers,” New York going 
with 6-8 Jerry Lucas in the pivot, against 6-9 Dave 
Cowans, The one-inch advantage wasn’t enough for the 
Celtics; and the Knicks ended Boston’s bid for glory, 4-1. 

The Western Conference battle was expected to be the 
most exciting and explosive series of all—even more than 
the finals, Here were the two titans meeting, the two top 
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teams in the NBA. Chamberlain ys. Abdul-Jabbar. West 
ys. Robertson, But it wasn’t a right-down-to-the-wire sey- 
en-game struggle. The Lakers took Milwaukee in six, and 
Wilt was undeniably the superior of Kareem in their 
head-to-head encounters. Furthermore, Oscar Robertson 
was almost out of it with severely pulled stomach muscles 
and West’s shooting was far from sharp. 

The championship series looked to be a Jaugher for the 
Lakers. How could the Knicks possibly expect Lucas to 
control Chamberlain? Wilt would score at will and re- 
bound without his gym shoes having to leave the floor. 
The teams were otherwise well-matched, but what differ- 
ence could that make when L.A. had such a huge advan- 
tage at center? 

So the Knicks traveled to Los Angeles for the opening 
game, And there, on the Lakers’ home court, with the 
home crowd cheering their heroes on, the Knicks proceed- 
ed to batter Bill Sharman’s boys, 114-92. It was nearly 
unbelievable as the Knicks shot a miraculous 71.2 percent 
in the first half, Lucas hit 13 of 21; nine of them from 
way outside. And Bill Bradley pumped in 11 for 12, and 
29 points in all. 

Game No. 2 was a different story. New York’s shooting 
dropped to a normal level, while Chamberlain put a lock 
on Lucas’s outside shooting and did some scoring on his 
own—23 points, Gail Goodrich weighed in with 31, to 
make up for the continued shooting slump of Jerry West, 
and the Lakers, with a 106-92 win, evened the series at a 
game apiece, 

Game No. 3 was staged before 19,588 howling New 
York fans in Madison Square Garden. But neither the 
home court nor the home-town fans could prevent the 
Lakers from beating the Knicks, 107-96. Chamberlain was 
back in command at center, Gail Goodrich continued his 
on-target shooting, and great contributions came from the 
two rebounding-shooting forwards, Happy Hairston and 
Jim McMillian. 

The scene was the same for Game No, 4, and the 
results were the same, although it took an overtime period 
to decide the outcome. L.A. went way up in the series, 3 
games to 1, with a 116-111 win. Still, the Knicks deserved 
a lot of credit by carrying the Lakers into overtime with 
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DeBusschere and Barnett playing at only half their poten- 
tial because of injury. 

The two teams traveled to L.A. for Game No. 5, and 
the Knicks weren’t given more than an outside chance of 
repeating the miracle of 1970. The Lakers had no inten- 
tion of letting any miracles take place on their court; and 
they trounced Red Holzman’s club, 114-100. Wilt Cham- 
berlain was rewarded for his dominating role at center 
with his second NBA championship, and a car from Sport 
Magazine as the series’ outstanding player, And Jerry 
West received his first championship ring, something his 
finger had been aching for over a brilliant 12-year pro 
career. 

Among the many names involved in the NBA’s college 
draft list, no more than 30 are worth mentioning. Of 
these, those with the most pro potential are Bob McAdoo 
(North Carolina) picked by Buffalo; LaRue Martin 
(Loyola Chicago), by Portland; Bob Nash (Hawaii) and 
Chris Ford (Villanova), Detroit; Tom Riker (U. of South 
Carolina), by New York; Paul Westphal (USC), by Bos- 
ton; Travis Grant (Kentucky State), by Los Angeles; 
Joby Wright (Indiana) and Bud Stallworth (U. of Kansas), 
by Seattle; and Dwight Davis (Houston), by Cleveland. 

Two other names inyolyed in the first round are estab- 
lished stars playing in the ABA, eligible for the draft 
because their college classes graduated last year. One is 
Ralph Simpson, of the Denver Rockets, claimed by the 
Chicago Bulls; the other is Julius Erving, of the Virginia 
Squires, claimed by the Milwaukee Bucks. 

In the meantime, the players go about the business of 
doing their best with a basketball. Repeating as scoring 
leader of the NBA last year was Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, 
who hit for 2,822 points and averaged 34.8 points per 
game, a large 6.6 ppg lead over runnerup Nate Archibald 
of Cincinnati. The best percentage for field goals was 
posted by Wilt Chamberlain, and the Los Angeles center’s 
.649 percentage was way above the .574 of second-place 
Abdul-Jabbar, The league’s freethrow leader was Balti- 
more’s Jack Marin, who edged out Calvin Murphy of 
Houston, .894 to .890. The rebounding story was one 
that’s been told year after year after year: Wilt Chamber- 
lain had 1,572 caroms and 19.2 per game, to far outdis- 
tance runnerup Wes Unseld’s 1,336 and 17.6 totals. The 
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assists crown was narrowly won by L.A.’s Jerry West 
Whose end-of-the-season efforts brought his per-game av- 
erage to 9.7 assists a game, a slight fraction better than 
the 9.6 average of Seattle’s Lenny Wilkens. 

It was another repeat performance as Most Valuable 
Player for Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. Behind him, from sec- 
ond through fifth in the voting, were West, Chamberlain, 
John Havlicek and Spencer Haywood. 

As always, there was a clutch of fine freshmen, and 
when the voting for Rookie of the Year was over, the 
1972 winner was Sidney Wicks of the Portland Trail 
Blazers. He finished ahead of Buffalo’s Elmore Smith and 
Cleveland’s Austin Carr. However, when it came time to 
vote for the All-Rookie team; Smith captured the most 
votes, followed by Wicks, Carr, Phil Chenier of Balti- 
more, and Cliff Ray of Chicago. 

The NBA All-Star First Team went this way: Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar, center; Spencer Haywood and John 
Havlicek, forwards; Jerry West and Walt Frazier, guards. 
The Second Team balloting showed Chamberlain at cen- 
ter; Billy Cunningham (Philadelphia) and Bob Love (Chi- 
cago) at forward; Nate Archibald (Cincinnati) and Ar- 
chie Clark (Baltimore) at guard. 

The NBA All-Defensive Team, started in 1969, had 
two members return for the fourth straight year. They 
were Knickerbockers Dave DeBusschere—the first unani- 
mous selection—and Walt Frazier. Frazier shared the 
guard spot with two other players—Jerry Sloan (Chica- 
go), with whom he tied in votes, and Jerry West, the top 
yote-getter for a backcourt position. John Havlicek was 
DeBusschere’s partner at forward, and the center was Wilt 
Chamberlain. The Second Five were: Warrior Nate Thur- 
mond (center); Bob Love and Phoenix’s Paul Silas (for- 
wards); and Norm Van Lier of Chicago and Don Chaney 
of Boston (guards). Chicago placed three men on the 
first and second teams, underscoring why they are re- 
garded as the NBA’s finest defensive team, 

Voting for Coach of the Year was a runaway for Bill 
Sharman, who took his L.A. Lakers to a record-setting 33 
straight wins, a best-ever won-lost season’s mark of 69-13, 
and the NBA title. Other vote-getters were Tom Heinsohn 
of Boston and Al Attles of the Warriors, then Gene Shue 
of Baltimore and Seattle’s Lenny Wilkens, 
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The ABA championship series was a match between the 
Indiana Pacers and the surprising New York Nets. It went 
six games before Indiana took the title. Other ABA 
champs, on the basis of individual efforts, were: Scor- 
ing leader: Charlie Scott, of the Virginia Squires, with 
2,524 points and a 34.5 points-per-game average (ironi- 
cally, Charlie jumped to the NBA Suns before the season 
ended); Artis Gilmore, Kentucky Colonels’ center, who 
took rebounding honors with a total of 1,491 and a 17.7 
per-game average, and two-point percentage honors with 
a .598 mark; Rick Barry, who came through again as the 
free-throw leader, hitting at an .878 pace; Bill Melchion- 
ni, Barry’s New York Nets teammate, who topped the list 
_of assists-makers, his 8.3-a-game mark far ahead of sec-~ 
ond-place finisher George Lehmann of Memphis. 

Artis Gilmore was the big story in the ABA. He was 1) 
the center on the All-Star first team; 2) Rookie of the 
Year; and 3) Player of the Year. His teammate, runnerup 
in Player of the Year voting, Dan Issel, said: “There’s just 
no one else like him in the league. He’s devastating.” 

Along with 7-2 Gilmore on the ABA All-Star team 
were: forwards Rick Barry and Dan Issel, guards Charlie 
Scott and Don Freeman (Dallas). The second team had 
Zelmo Beaty (Utah) at center, Willie Wise (Utah) and 
Julius Erving (Virginia) at the forward posts, and Ralph 
Simpson (Denver) and Jimmy Jones (Utah) at the 
backcourt positions. 


THE SEASON PRESENT 


Atlantic Division 


NEW YORK KNICKERBOCKERS: After the great Knick come- 
back in the playoffs last season, it’s hard to see them re- 
peating their second-place finish of 1971-72. Yet, injuries 
and question marks about different players make it just 
as hard to pick them for the top slot in the Atlantic. On 
the plus side are Walt Frazier, Bill Bradley and Dave De- 
Busschere—a trio of stars who constitute the heart of this 
club. Dick Barnett, reliable but 37 years old this October, 
can’t slow up or he’ll hurt the team’s style. 

Another backcourt uncertainty is Earl Monroe, His 
damaged knees are always a threat to sideline him. But, of 
equal importance to the team’s way of play is whether 
Earl can be more of a cog in the machine than the 
free-wheeling schoolyard player he has been. He showed 
promise of becoming part of the whole offense as last 
season moved along; so there’s hope on that count. How- 
ever, his defensive play definitely lacks the Knickerbocker 
touch, Fortunately, there’s Dean Meminger ready to take 
his place in the backcourt. 

Coach Red Holzman’s biggest worry is the health of his 
great center, Willis Reed. If Reed’s physical woes are 
beyond repair, the league has lost a superb player and 
person, and the Knicks have to try to work wonders again 
with veteran Jerry Lucas. Luther Rackley is far from 
being the big man needed to combat the Chamberlains 
and Abdul-Jabbars of the NBA. 

So, while New York’s “centerless” club can do well 
against most of the league, teams with overpowering pivot 
men are simply too much for them to handle ... most of 
the time. Still, the rebounding of DeBusschere, Lucas and 
Phil Jackson means a lot of muscle and backboard savvy; 
and the total team shooting and defensive play are as 
good as anything around, The Knicks should end up No. 1 
in their division, but it will be a lot harder struggle 
without the center strength of Willis Reed. 
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BOSTON CELTICS: It’s hard to see, at first glance, how this 
club did as well as it did last year. Looking down his line- 
up, Coach Tom Heinsohn can find three names any team 
would be proud to own: the ageless forward-guard, John 
Havlicek, All-Star and all-everything else; Jo Jo White, a 
guard in the Celtic tradition, one who can score yery well 
and play strong, steady defense; and Dave Cowens, a nat~ 
ural forward who does an excellent job at center for the 
Celts—and it’s a good thing he does, because, like the 
Knicks’ Luther Rackley, Boston’s Henry Finkel is seven 
feet of disappointment. 

The rest of the starting lineup isn’t very impressive on 
paper. Names like Don Chaney at guard and Steve Kuber- 
ski and Don Nelson simply don’t suggest winning streaks 
and championship pennants. Yet there’s something about 
the Celtic tradition—and those three fine starters—that 
makes it impossible to pick this team for any place lower 
than second in the Atlantic. 


PHILADELPHIA 76ers: The loss of Billy Cunningham deprives 
Philly of a forward who made the AIl-NBA team four 
seasons, a super-hustler who does it all at both ends of the 
court. 

That leaves the 76ers with a number of players who put 
together a fast game but don’t average much better than 
15 points a contest. Among them is an aging Hal Greer 
whose 11.8 ppg shooting of last year represents a sharp 
drop from his career mark of 20 a game. That leaves the 
scoring in the hands of Bob Rule, a 17-point-a-game man. 
Not only isn’t that enough from a team’s top point-maker, 
it’s also not enough from a team’s center. And Rule, while 
a good center, doesn’t measure up to the standards set by 
the league’s ace pivot men. 

There are some serviceable players on the team. Fred 
Carter is a hustler who runs, scores and rebounds like a 
whirlwind. Bill Bridges is right up there with the best 
carom-snatchers in pro basketball, and he'll hit for about 
13 points a contest. But when you're going up against the 
Knicks and Celtics, you need more horses than Philly has 
in order to stay in the race. 


BUFFALO BRAVES: Say the name of Elmore Smith and you've 
just about told the story of the Braves. As a rookie last sea- 
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son he was the team’s No. 2 scorer, with 17.3 points per 
game, and the No. 1 rebounder, with 15.2 a game, That 
total of rebounds was good enough to tie him with Dave 
Cowens for fifth place in the league’s rebounding compe-~ 
tition. Which means Buffalo has the pivot man a team must 
have to hold its own in the NBA. Unfortunately, there isn’t 
enough talent behind Smith to hoist the Braves out of last 
place in the Atlantic—unless Bob McAdoo has a great 
rookie year. 

An expansion team that’s still building, Buffalo can field 
a respectable first team ... or at least four players. Along 
with its fine center, the Braves’ starting five includes 6-8, 
240-pound Bob Kaufman, who'll score about 19 points 
and snare about 10 rebounds a contest; and Walt Haz- 
zard, the swift and clever guard acquired from the Atlanta 
Hawks—he'll hit for 16 points a game and run the team 
as well as any backcourt man around. The rest of the 
returning regulars don’t quite come up to the standards set 
by Elmore Smith, Hazzard and Kaufman. 


Central Division 


ATLANTA HAWKS: Last season was one of readjustment for 
this club. Matters weren’t helped any when Pete Maravich 
was forced to miss about 15 games at the start of the year 
because of mononucleosis, then had to work his way slowly 
into condition. But once he did, it was clear he was a differ- 
ent Pistol Pete—a “new” backcourt star who took over the 
Hawks’ leadership role as scorer and playmaker. His hot 
shooting and assist-making inspired Atlanta to come on 
strong and finish close behind Baltimore, the division 
leader. This season a healthy Pistol should fire the Hawks 
Tight from the opening game to a top-of-the-heap finish. 
Pete has a fine running mate in backcourt, the speedy 
Herm Gilliam. Up front, the starting five’s forwards are 
reliable scorer Lou Hudson (24.7 ppg last year) and 
strong rebounder-fair scorer Jim Washington. Also back 
again is Walt Bellamy, who put in a good season during 
1971-72—and the Hawks are hopeful he'll repeat this 
year. When the 6-11 “Bells” wants to, he can be as good a 
center as just about any pivot man around. Last season 
that meant 1,049 rebounds and an 18.6 ppg scoring aver- 
age in 82 games. He has to repeat those figures this year. 
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Behind the starters is a good bench. Tom Payne, a 
7-footer who's still getting experience, can be expected to 
help Bellamy more by giving him a chance to rest and by 
motivating him to work hard to keep his job as starting 
center, Two others who add strength at the forward slots 
are 6-7 Don Adams—a dependable rebounder, hustler and 
12 ppg scorer—and John Q. Trapp—another steady im- 
prover with each pro season, 


BALTIMORE BULLETS: The boys from Baltimore aren’t going 
to roll over and play dead for Atlanta. Coach Gene Shue 
certainly wouldn’t let them even if they wanted to. Nor 
would Wes Unseld, the finest inch-for-inch center any- 
where in pro-basketball, Although he stands just 6-714, 
the muscular 245-pound Unseld was second only to Wilt 
Chamberlain in rebounding last year, averaging 17.6 a 
game. He also gets that outlet pass downcourt faster than 
any pivot man around. And while he’s not expected to 
score much on this team of shooters, Wes contributes 
enough points a game—13 ppg in 1971-72—to keep other 
centers alert. 

The rest of the squad, however, carries the scoring 
burden. Particularly Archie Clark and newly acquired 
supershooter, Elvin Hayes. All-Star Clark’s 25.2 ppg mark 
was ninth best in the league last year—and his 8 assists per 
game was fourth best. Not many guards can make those 
claims! Hayes can score and rebound with the best. His 
pro record with the Rockets shows just how much he can 
do for Baltimore. One possible problem, however, is that 
Big E may not prove to be as reliable a team man as Jack 
Marin, who went to the Rockets in exchange for Hayes. 
Another plus on this squad is Phil Chenier, a rookie last 
season who quickly established himself as a hot-handed 
starter with a lot of spirit and a scoring eye good enough 
for 12,3 points a game. 

Right behind the first five are some shock troops ready 
to leap into action. Men like forward Dave Stallworth and 
guard Mike Riordan, both acquired from the Knicks in 
the trade that sent Earl Monroe to New York. Each will 
deliver 10 points a game and not slow the Baltimore fast 
break a bit. 

There’s more depth sitting on the Bullets’ bench, which 
makes this a tough club to oyercome. In fact, late-’72 
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acquisition John Tresvant added scoring and rebounding 
power that could make the difference between a first-or- 
second-place finish in the Central this time out. Still, the 
feeling is that Atlanta has just a fraction more strength 
and will inch ahead of the Bullets before season’s end. 


HOUSTON ROCKETS: Brought over from the Pacific Division, 
the Rockets will find the competition slightly easier than 
the powerhouses it faced last year. But Atlanta and Bal- 
timore have too much going for them for Houston to over- 
come, You can change the division, but you can’t change 
the team. 

The Rockets lost a superstar in Elvin Hayes, and gained 
strong scorer-rebounder in Jack Marin, The Rockets are 
pinning their center hopes on Otto Moore. 

Of considerable help in getting the ball off the boards is 
rugged Rudy Tomjanovich, who snared 923 caroms as an 
NBA sophomore last season. Rudy also contributed an 
average of 15 points a game. This year he should get a 
lot of help from tall Otto Moore, obtained after last sea- 
son. Also working hard up front were rookie Cliff Meely 
and Greg Smith, Starting in backcourt this year, as they 
did last, will be the slick little Calvin Murphy (18.2 ppg 
and 393 assists) and Stu Lantz (18.5 ppg and 337 assists). 
And ready to leave the sidelines are a number of reliable 
ballplayers. There’s big Dick Cunningham, a solid substi- 
tute at center and a sturdy rebounder; and Mike Newlin, 
a fine rookie who will improve with experience in the 
backcourt. 

Still, when you look over the Rockets’ roster, there is a 
feeling you're looking at a newly formed expansion team. 
And if it weren’t for the expansion team that figures to 
finish below them in the Central Division—Cleveland—the 
Houston club would also figure to finish with an expansion 
team’s record, 


CLEVELAND CAVALIERS: The entry that stands between Hous- 
ton and last place in this division, Cleveland has a few 
exciting basketball players who would fit into any cham- 
pionship lineup. But after those few, the team declines 
from weak to weaker to weakest. 

The cream of the Cavaliers is Austin Carr. As a rookie 
last season, and one who suffered more than his share of 
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injuries, Carr would have rated a strong shot at Rookie of 
the Year honors if he’d been in the lineup for most of the 
schedule. As it was, he appeared in just 43 games and led 
the club with an average of 21.2 ppg. A fully healthy Carr 
would have done better than that. 

Running with Austin in the Cavs backcourt is another 
young star who averaged 15.4 ppg in 68 rookie-year 
games, He’s Butch Beard, and he and Carr give this team 
a double-barreled twosome in the guard department, 

Another good man struggling with these tail-enders is 
John Johnson, a 17 ppg scorer who also pulled down 631 
rebounds at his forward position. On this team, however, 
the bulk of the rebounding is handled by the centers, Walt 
Wesley and Rick Roberson. But the pivot men on Cleye- 
land’s roster score poorly for big men—in the 12-to-13 
point range per game. Yet Roberson shows promise of 
finer things the more he gets to play. 


Midwes? Division 


MILWAUKEE BUCKS: Here they are again, last season’s fallen 
angels. The Bucks were supposed to be a dynasty-in-the- 
making—until the Lakers slammed the door in their faces. 
Moreover, if the Bucks had gotten past Chamberlain and 
Company, there is a strong suspicion that the well-balanced 
Knicks of New York would have outsmarted them in the 
play-off finals. 

This season the Bucks should be an improved version of 
Jast season’s club. First of all, they aren’t the champs and 
they’re hungry for revenge. Secondly, Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar has another season of pro play to his credit, and 
he'll be more awesome than ever. To nobody's surprise, 
the All-NBA center dominated the scoring race with a 
34.8 ppg average, was second to Chamberlain with 17.6 
caroms a game, and second again to Wilt in field-goal 
percentage with .574. As for scaring away potential 
scorers when he’s not actually blocking their shots, 
Kareem is on a pat—at least—with Wilt as the NBA’s ace 
Intimidator, 

Back in full-time action will be the marvelous guard— 
shooter and playmaker supreme—Oscar Robertson .. . 
unless age and aching stomach muscles drain him of his 
superb craftsmanship. The Big O doesn’t have to score as 
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much as he used to—there’s enough scoring punch on this 
club to allow him to repeat his “low” 17.4 points per 
game of last year—he just has to keep the club clicking 
and everything will turn out just dandy. Along with him in 
the Milwaukee backcourt is the sharp Lucius Allen, whose 
point-making improved to 13.5 points a game last year, 
and whose quarterbacking was excellent when he took 
over for the injured Robertson. Allen’s 333 assists were 
second only on the club to Big O’s 491, And Jon 
McGlocklin, the Bucks’ No. 3 guard, can be looked to for 
close to 11 points a game and a fair share of playmaking. 

Flanking Abdul-Jabber are a few forwards any team 
would gladly add to its roster. Bob Dandridge, for one, 
who nabbed 613 rebounds and hit for 18.4 ppg last 
season—both marks second only to Kareem’s in the Mil- 
waukee log book. Then there’s Curtis Perry, picked up by 
Milwaukee in midseason, who turned out to be a slam- 
bang rebounder on a par with Dandridge, 

Riding the bench but ready to go at all times are such 
talents as guard Wally Jones, forward-center John Block 
and forward Toby Kimball. And more... 

It will take a major disaster to stop the Bucks from 
lording it over the Midwest, including a strong, steady 
Chicago Bulls entry. 


CHICAGO BULLS: Here’s a team that finished last year with 
one of the best won-lost records in the NBA, but it happens 
to have the misfortune of being in the same division as the 
Bucks, Which is another way of saying the Bulls are des- 
tined to another frustrating year of runnerup in the Mid- 
west. It’s a shame, because Coach Dick Motta is a man who 
knows how to put together a winning combination and get 
the most mileage out of it. 

Chicago can be justly proud of superstar forward Bob 
Love. Bob, a man who came into his own two seasons 
ago, ripped the nets for a 25.8 ppg average last season, 
earning himself 6th place among the league’s leading 
scorers. Nor is he shy about going to the boards, as his 
518 rebounds of last year prove. But he’s not the team’s 
top rebounder. That honor goes to a tandem of centers, 
7-foot Tom Boerwinkle and All-Rookie team selection 
Cliff Ray. Between them, they pulled down 1,766 caroms 
—897 for Boerwinkle, 869 for Ray. And super-defense- 
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man Jerry Sloan grabbed 691 rebounds himself, in addi- 
tion to scoring at a 16.2 ppg clip. Sloan gives you an idea 
of just how valuable he is when you realize that he is 
regarded as one of the finest defensive players in the NBA. 

Sandwiched between Love and Sloan for team scoring 
punch is Chet Walker, who weighed in with 22 points a 
game last year. 

Then there’s the snazzy backcourt of Norm Van Lier 
and Bob Weiss, Each will put in 11.5 points a game and 
get the ball to the scorers with great consistency. Yan Lier 
is somewhat the better of the two in playmaking, having 
finished last season with 6.9 assists a game, for 6th place 
among the league’s assists leaders. 

This club has scoring depth, a sound sense of defense, 
and a great future, What is doesn’t have is a supercenter, 
and in this league that usually makes all the difference. 


DETROIT PISTONS: Reserve strength is one of the secrets of 
big-league success, and the lack of it emphasizes why De- 
troit can go just so far before falling behind the league 
leaders. And why no coach stays happy very long trying to 
guide the Pistons through a long season. 

Detroit has two of the best basketball players around in 
Dave Bing and Bob Lanier, Bing is a king among NBA 
backcourt stars. There are many experts who consider him 
as good as Robertson, West and Frazier. Last season, 
Dave came back from an eye injury and hit the hoop for 
a 22.6 average in 45 games—and that was about 1.5 ppg 
below his career mark. He also averaged 7 assists a game, 
slightly better than his career average in that department. 
Absolutely nobody expects him to be less effective this 
year than he ever was. He might score even higher except 
that he shares backcourt duties with another sharpshooter, 
Jimmy Walker, who hit for 21.3 ppg last year. 

It might seem that Detroit’s attack is located in the 
backcourt, but it isn’t, Lanier led the Pistons’ pointmakers 
for 1971-72 with 25.7 points per game, good for 8th 
position among league scorers. Big Bob also put his 6-11, 
265-pound bulk to work on the boards, snaring 14.2 
rebounds a game to place 9th among the league’s board- 
bangers, He had some muscular assistance from rookie 
Curtis Rowe, who grabbed 699 caroms in addition to 
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scoring 11.3 points a game. But that’s just about where 
the team runs out of superior players. 

So, with deep apologies to Bing, Lanier, Walker and 
Rowe, we leave the Motor City and its round-ball team to 
struggle along in out-of-the-money third place. 


KANSAS CITY: Remember the Cincinnati Royals? Well, this 
year they are masquerading as the Kansas City Royals. But 
they can’t fool us—we can tell they’re the same going-no- 
where-fast club they were last year when they called Ohio 
home. It’s a shame, too, because there are two classy ball- 
players on the roster. Of course, that’s what’s wrong, too— 
there are just two, and neither is named Abdul-Jabbar. 

Nate Archibald is one of them, This wiry 6-footer is as 
swift and elusive a guard as you'll find anywhere. Last 
season he turned it all loose and challenged every living 
thing in basketball shoes—6 feet or 7 feet tall—on his 
way to the baskets around the circuit. When the dust had 
cleared, little Nate found himself nestled in 2nd place in 
the scoring race, right behind Kareem himself. Archibald 
did it by ringing up 2,145 points for a per-game average 
of 28.2. “Nuff said? 

The other Royal who shouldn’t have to suffer in K.C. is 
Tom Van Arsdale. It seems a form of punishment for a 
player who went through 73 games at forward and 
pumped in an average of 19.2 points a game. 

The rest of the roster shows rebounding strength and a 
point-making average somewhere around 8 a game. That’s 
not much to recommend a team for anyplace but last, and 
particularly in a division as loaded as this one. 


Pacifie Division 


LOS ANGELES LAKERS: After last season, the troops of Bill 
Sharman would have to be picked as sure-fire repeaters to 
go all the way this time around. But don’t bet your last 
dollar on it. 

It’s not likely that theyll equal or even come close 
to their record-setting win streak of 33 straight; nor can 
they be expected to match last year’s 69 regular-season 
wins—another record. The fact is, there is no guarantee 
that they'll even repeat as No. 1 in the Pacific Division, 

Yes, Wilt Chamberlain is coming back to try for two in 
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a row, after putting in the best all-around season he ever 
had. But Wilt’s motivation will be far below what it was 
last year and he'll be a year older as well, He’s not over 
the hill at 36; still, those road trips and the tough schedule 
can wear out anybody. 

Jerry West is the other superstar who grows old for the 
fast-paced game of pro basketball. That isn’t to say Mr. 
Clutch is through—he’s still a splendid scorer and play- 
maker, It’s just that he’s 35, and it’s tough going non-stop 
against the speedsters who are under 30. 

Luckily for Wilt and Jerry, there’s a lot of talent on the 
L.A. club. Gail Goodrich combines with West in the 
backcourt to give the Lakers the best one-two punch in 
the NBA. And backing them up in the backcourt are Pat 
Riley and Jim Cleamons, who put in a sound rookie 
season, L.A. can also count on Keith Erickson at guard, if 
he’s physically sound. 

At one forward post, Sharman starts Jim McMillian, 
who got better and better as the season progressed for the 
championship-bound Lakers. He'll be even better this 
year, thanks to confidence and success. Happy Hairston is 
the other starting forward, and he’s a rebounder (1,045) 
and scorer (13.1) whose credentials were overshadowed 
by Wilt’s all through 1971-72, John Q, Trapp and Leroy 
Ellis provide strong relief up front, 


SEATTLE SUPERSONICS: This is the team that could unseat 
Chamberlain and Company. At center they'll be playing 
big Jim McDaniels, lured from the ABA near the end of 
last season after a fantastic rookie debut. McDaniels is in 
a class with Chamberlain and Abdul-Jabbar, which means 
Seattle has the pivot man necessary to successfully chal- 
lenge any team in the league. 

Another ex-ABA superstar who jumped to the Super- 
Sonics is All-NBA forward Spencer Haywood. Before he 
was injured last season, and put out of action after 73 
games, Haywood had scored at a 26.2 ppg pace and 
snared close to 13 caroms per contest. Combine his scor- 
ing—4th best in the NBA—with what McDaniels should 
add to Seattle’s offense, and the SuperSonics really be- 
come super. The same is true of their combined rebound- 
ing strength. 

And there’s more. Lenny Wilkens, who spent last season 
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being coach and guard at the same time, decided to leave 
the coaching to someone else while he concentrated on 
playing. That’s heartening news to a team that’s hungry 
for a title, because Lenny takes a back seat to no man 
when it comes to brilliance in the backcourt, Doing double 
duty last year, Wilkens still managed to score 18 points a 
game and pick up 766 assists. His assists averaged out to 
9.6 a game, second only to Jerry West for league leader- 
ship in that department. 

Running with Lenny in the backcourt is Dick Snyder, a 
guard who averaged 16.6 ppg last season and had the 4th 
best field-goal percentage in the NBA—tops among 
guards. 

At the other forward slot Seattle can play several men, 
depending on what they want. If it’s scoring, Don Kojis 
can be counted on for close to 11 a game... but not the 
kind of rebounding usually associated with forwards. If it’s 
rebounding, then the team can go with Don Smith, who 
hits the boards hard and will add close to 14 points a 
game in the scoring column. Garfield Heard is another 
muscle man with a talent for hitting the backboards, and 
he’ll average close to 8 points a game as well. 

There is added sideline strength in the persons of guards 
Lee Winfield, a 10.6 scorer last season, and Fred Brown, 
who had a disappointing rookie season after a big buildup. 
Seattle is hopeful his sophomore year will be better. And 
there’s additional power up front in Pete Cross, 

On top of everything else, Seattle fared fairly well in 
the college draft, and if two of the youngsters they picked 
show they have the stuff to stick, Seattle will have to trade 
away or otherwise remove a couple of names from the 
lineup that finished last season. The newcomers are Bud 
Stallworth (University of Kansas) and Joby Wright (Indi- 
ana), 

A solid squad from top to bottom, the Supersonics pose 
a serious threat to depose the newly crowned Lakers, 


GOLDEN STATE WARRIORS: Another formidable team in the 
strongest division of the NBA, the Warriors may have 
to settle for third place in the Pacific. Being No. 3 is hard 
to imagine for a club that fields three starters who average 
more than 20 points a game: Jeff Mullins hit for 21.5 ppg 
last season, Cazzie Russell hit for 21.4, and center Nate 
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Thurmond’s 21.4 tied Cazzie for second place in team 
scoring. And Rick Barry may join them. 

Moreover, the Wartiors have a defensive genius and 
rebounding fury in 6-11 Thurmond, whose board efforts in 
*71-72 earned him a 16.1 per-game average and 4th place 
in the NBA rebounding race. Not too far behind him was 
teammate Clyde Lee, the league’s 8th best rebounder 
with 14.5 a game, 

One of the problems, however, is that the rest of the 
Warriors don’t quite measure up to the marks set by the 
starters. For example, Vic Bartolome rises 7 feet high but 
his rebounding and scoring figures don’t soar nearly as 
high. And after the top three scorers, there’s a dip to 
guard Jim Barnett’s 12.4 ppg average, Ellis’s 8.4 and Lee’s 
8.1. Below them, forget it. The same goes for Golden 
State’s selections in the college draft: they didn’t get into 
the picking until the third round, and there wasn’t that 
much to choose from beyond the first round. 


PHOENIX SUNS: Put this team in the Central or Atlantic Di- 
vision and the Suns would be contending for the top slot. 
As it is, they could give anybody a surprise in the Pacific. A 
look at the roster tells why. 

To begin with, the addition of superstar Charlie Scott, 
ex-ABA scoring whiz, guarantees points aplenty. The 
swift, sure-eyed guard got into just six games at season’s 
end in *72 and averaged 18.8 while adjusting to his new 
surroundings. It’s not too much to expect him to pour in 
close to 30 points 2 game this year. Team him with Clem 
Haskins (15,7 ppg) in the backcourt and Phoenix fields a 
pair with much fire-power. Behind them is Dennis Layton. 

At forward is another escape from the ABA, Connie 
Hawkins, and the Hawk will score 21 points a game, grab 
nine rebounds and average four assists. Right behind him 
in assists and scoring (19,7ppg) is Dick Van Arsdale, And 
center Neal Walk contributes a good all-around game, 
nabbing eight caroms a game while scoring at a 15.7 ppg 
pace, 

All told, Phoenix has a well-rounded crew that can hold 
its own against the best. The only sour note is, they lack 
the dominating big man in the pivot. 
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PORTLAND TRAIL BLAZERS: Poor Portland, the expansion club 
stuck in there with those four biggies. Sidney Wicks, the 
cream of the rookie crop last year, carries the same load 
this season he carried in *71-72. His scoring—24.5 ppg— 
was 12th best in the league, and his 943 rebounds was tops 
among all Trail Blazers. And he’s just a forward. 

Right behind Wicks in Portland scoring is the guard 
who tied for Rookie-of-the-Year honors two years ago— 
Geoff Petrie. He hit for 18.9 ppg last season. And there 
are a few other bona fide pros on the team, such as big 
Dale Schlueter and guard Rick Adelman. But not much 
more. 

Then there are the college draft picks, Tall LaRue 
Martin of Loyola (Illinois) could prove to be a real find 
to fill the center slot—if he’s as good as he looked in the 
collegiate post-season competition, and if ABA money 
doesn’t tempt him away from Portland. The Trail Blazers 
chose a few other recognizable names, having the first 
pick in each round because of their bottom-of-the-pile 
finish last season—and there might be a surprise or two 
among those schoolboys. On a team like this, they'll get 
every opportunity to surprise simply by showing promise. 


The Players 


KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR 


If last season proved nothing else, it proved that there is 
no team in the National Basketball Association ready to 
declare itself a dynasty. When the season opened, the 
word was out that the Bucks—record-setters in their 
march to the 1970-71 title—had just begun to win cham- 
pionships. With the former Lew Alcindor a formidable 
fixture at the center slot and the fabulous Oscar Robertson 
calling all the moves in his role as the all-purpose guard, 
the clear feeling was: There’s no team around to stop 
Milwaukee, 

But Milwaukee was stopped. The Lakers did it in the 
playoffs. And, if somehow the Bucks had conquered the 
Lakers in their post-season series, there was every reason 
to believe the New York Knicks—even without Willis 
Reed—would continue their dominance over Abdul-Jabbar 
and Company. So, the obvious question was asked at the 
end of last season: Is Kareem less than the supercenter he 
was thought to be? And the resounding answer was: He’s, 
still No. 1—but it’s clear that the Bucks as a team are no 
better than No. 2, or even No. 3. As for the Big A-J, a 
check of the statistics is all that’s needed to prove his 
superiority to all other NBA centers. Yes, including Wilt 
Chamberlain, who deserves endless credit for his play last 
season. Because the fact remains, Chamberlain had far 
greater support from his teammates than Kareem had 
from his, 

Among those who agreed with the evaluation of 
Kareem over Wilt were the NBA players. In the election 
of the league’s Most Valuable Player for 1971-72, the 
players’ vote was overwhelmingly for Abdul-Jabbar. He 
tallied 581 points, Jerry West was second with 393, and 
Chamberlain was a distant third, with 294. The players 
also voted for the NBA All-Star team in March, and 
Kareem easily outpolled Wilt in the selection of the first- 
team center. Kareem had 122 votes, Wilt had 34. Fur- 
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thermore, the Buck center outdistanced the Laker center 
as they finished one-two in the competition for the Player 
of the Year, 

Of course, Kareem Abdul-Jabbar won all those awards 
because he is recognized as the powerful force that drives 
the Milwaukee machine. His shot-blocking has become 
legendary. His very presence on the court is such an 
intimidating factor that opponents contrive game plans to 
avoid getting the man with the ball within striking distance 
of the Bucks’ pivot man. But it is equally true that his 
point-making and rebounding alone would recommend 
him as No, 1, 

Chamberlain gave up his role as a scorer in order to 
concentrate on rebounding and whipping the ball down- 
court for Laker teammates. Rebounding was just one of 
several important roles that Kareem played. And so, while 
Chamberlain led the league with an average of 19.2 re- 
bounds a game last year, Kareem wasn’t far behind, in 
third place, with a per-game average of 16.6. As for 
assists, the Bucks’ center showed 370 to Wilt’s 329, As for 
scoring, it was no contest. Wilt had 1,213 points for a 
14,8 per-game mark. Kareem shredded the nets for 2,822 
points and a per-game average of 34.8. His scoring didn’t 
merely lead the league, it was a full 6.6 points a game 
higher than the average of runnerup Nate Archibald, All 
this prompted Kareem’s coach, Larry Costello, to state 
flatly, “He is the greatest basketball player ever. He is 
extremely intelligent and easy to coach.” 

To fully appreciate Costello’s remark, keep in mind that 
he was a teammate of Wilt Chamberlain the year Wilt 
led the Philadelphia 76ers to the NBA championship, 

And to fully appreciate Abdul-Jabbar’s major impact on 
professional basketball, let’s review his freshman and soph- 
omore records as an NBA supercenter. As a rookie, the 
then-Lew Alcindor mounted a scoring attack that showed 
2,361 points in 82 games. It averaged out to 28.8 points 
per game and earned him second-place honors to Jerry 
West as scoring leader. And his boardwork, amounting to 
1,190 caroms, averaged out to 14.5 a game. That was 
good enough for third spot in that department. To com- 
plete the picture of the total all-around player, he added 
337 assists to his record. It all added up to Rookie of the 
Year, on 145 of a possible 146 votes. 
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Among the paeans of praise that were heaped on the 
giant (listed at 7-1, Kareem is probably closer to 7-4 or 
7-5) 225-pound freshman were these words of Bob 
Cousy’s: “‘He’s on the verge of dominating this league 
already, and he’s just a kid,” 

The “kid” also won the respect and admiration of Willis 
Reed, New York’s fine center. “When I play against him,” 
said Reed, “I know my game has to be at its very best. If 
he makes up his mind to score, it’s practically impossible 
to stop him. It won’t be long before he’s head and shoul- 
ders above everybody else. No matter what happens, you 
don’t think of stopping him. You just hope the other guys 
don’t hurt you too much. Right now, there is nobody in the 
league who influences a game as much as Alcindor. I ad- 
mire anybody that tall with such body control, skill, co- 
ordination and mobility. It’s amazing that a guy his size 
can do what he does,” 

As for his teammates, one of them said, “There really 
isn’t anything he can’t do. I swear I think he could play 
guard if he had to, I’m not kidding. Lew can dribble and 
make moyes that no big man ever could before. Bill 
Russell could dribble straight down the floor, but Lew can 
bring the ball down and handle it and give you fakes. No 
one his size ever could do that before.” 

“Lew Alcindor is not just going to be the next domina- 
ting force in pro basketball,” Russell said, “he already is 
that. How dominating? I don’t know. A lot enters into 
that: the players he’s got on the team, injuries, the opposi- 
tion, the bounce of the ball. I don’t know if he’ll help his 
team win as many championships as mine did. Probably 
not. Maybe no one will. I was good, but I was a little 
lucky, too. 

“Lew plays a different game than I did. His approach is 
more to his offense; mine was more to the defense. But 
maybe that’s because of the teams we played on. My team 
stressed a balanced attack ... Lew’s team depends on his 
scoring more. And he is a better shooter than I was. By 
far. He is more mobile, has better moves, a greater 
variety of shots, a nicer touch and more places he can 
score from than any player of his size to come along in all 
respects. He can handle the ball and play defense. He’s 
not blocking shots the way I did [Kareem has developed 
his shot-blocking techniques considerably since Russell said 
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that and now must be Russell’s equal as an intimida- 
tor], but this is a deceiving thing. Lew may work more on 
not letting his man shoot or not letting him get good shots 
than on his blocking his shot. But this is the area where 
Lew is going to improve the most, defense, because it’s the 
area that takes the most experience.” 

The Buck center, young in pro experience but old in 
wisdom, showed his understanding of the total role a pivot 
man must play to truly help his team. “I can be very 
effective, sure,” he said, evaluating himself, “but my ef- 
fectiveness isn’t self-perpetuating unless it’s used cor- 
tectly. It becomes futile to keep passing the ball to me 
and expecting me to stuff it. Then the other team starts 
climbing all over me and I’m useless. I don’t care wheth- 
er ’'m on your team or who’s on your team, you've got 
to play as a team, got to do all your things and mix ’em 
up to keep the opponent guessing. When all five guys are 
out there working, then the big guy’s effective and he 
stays effective. That’s one of the problems Wilt has had. 
They expected him to do it all. Power, power, power. But 
after a while they ground him down. You can’t power 
everybody, and the other teams begin getting on you.” 

Listening to Alcindor talk about the team concept of 
basketball, you realize he could help create the dream 
team of all time. For his style, adapted to the total-team 
approach to the sport as it is employed by the New York 
Knickerbockers, would be unstoppable. To get him, of 
course, New York would have to give Milwaukee Madison 
Square Garden and first draft rights for the next five 
years. 

Milwaukee didn’t have to pay that high a price to sign 
Alcindor after he graduated from UCLA. But the Bucks’ 
owner, Wes Pavalon, tempted Lew into the NBA with a 
contract reported to be close to a million-and-a-half dol- 
lars. Even that was a bargain, as far as Pavalon was 
concerned, who described the signing of Lew as “a dream 
come true.” 

Alcindor was everybody’s dream player way back 
when, as a teenager, he powered New York’s Power 
Memorial Academy basketball teams through three years 
of play that produced only one loss. He continued to be 
the key to success through four years at UCLA, starting 
right off as a freshman, In his first year at the California 
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school, he carried the freshman squad to victory over the 
UCLA varsity—the team that had won the NCAA cham- 
pionship the previous year. Lew put on a super-show in 
that game, racking up 31 points, 21 rebounds and seven 
blocked shots. But even though Coach John Wooden's 
varsity was embarrassed by the 75-60 loss to the frosh 
squad, the coach was delighted at the prospect of Lew’s 
moving up to the varsity as a sophomore. 

The Big A, as he was nicknamed then, didn’t disappoint 
Wooden. He put his knowledge, skill and strength to work 
and in three seasons was the chief reason for UCLA’s 
total rule of the college basketball scene. In that time he 
was voted All-American (unanimously) each of his three 
championship years, and was twice named Player of the 
Year. By graduation time he had his BA (for Basketball 
Achievement as well as Bachelor of Arts), a degree in 
History, 2,325 points and 1,367 rebounds. He also had a 
host of hungry fans looking forward to his arrival in the 
major league of basketball. 

The rest is history as the UCLA History major turned 
the expansion Bucks into a powerhouse. Hook shots, dunk 
shots, blocked shots—he did everything expected of him 
and cast history’s longest shadow of fear over opponents 
trying to drive down the middle. One such frustrated 
driver, Tom Van Arsdale, complained aloud for many 
players who faced—and failed against—the fearsome 
freshman. “I either have to throw the ball higher or pass 
off,” Van Arsdale said. “Alcindor is a mountain under that 
basket. Nobody is going to stop him until some guy 7/10” 
comes along.” 

Last year in the playoffs, however, Wilt Chamberlain 
decided to play like a man 7/10”, and managed to stop 
Kareem just enough to carry Los Angeles past the Bucks. 
It may be just the inspiration—thirst for revenge may say 
it better—Kareem needs this season to double his already 
fantastic efforts, Each meeting of Chamberlain and Abdul- 
Jabbar will certainly be worth watching as they renew 
their battle of the giants, The pride of each man will be at 
stake, and when you're as proud of being No. 1 as 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar is, you reach even higher to stay 
there. The 1972-73 season may prove Kareem is really 10 
feet tall. 
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RICK BARRY 


He’s been a professional basketball player for six years. 
One of the best. A lot of shrewd evaluators of the men 
who play in the pros will tell you he’s the best shooting 
guard ever to play the game. “Pure shooter” is the phrase 
that’s most often used to describe Rick Barry, and his 
30-plus-points-a-game average for those six pro years add 
weight to the description of him as “the sport’s best- 
shooting forward.” 

Then why is Rick Barry also described as basketball’s 
No, 1 gypsy? Because in those six years he has played for 
four different professional teams: the Warriors in San 
Francisco, the Oaks in Oakland (California), the Caps in 
Washington (D.C,) and the Nets in New York. And right 
now, no one can say for sure which team—or league— 
he’ll be playing for during the 1972-73 season. 

The Nets would like to see him wearing Number 24 for 
them as they play their first full season in their new Long 
Island arena. However, the Warriors—now known as the 
Golden State Warriors—have a claim to his basketball 
skills. The reasons are a bit too complex to go into here. 
But the reason that “Golden Boy” Barry has shuttled 
from team to team in both pro leagues is that he is as 
interested in making a very good salary as he is in making 
a lot of points. 

As Rick described his feelings, “I would like to return 
to San Francisco. It’s just that New York is the best place 
on earth for a fellow who wants to make side money, a 
great place for an athlete,” The wizard of the jump shot 
considers it a “violation of my individual rights to deprive 
me of a chance to sign a contract with an organization 
that would provide me with a better living and more 
security for myself and my family. 

“Professional sports,” he maintains, “is a big business. 
Naturally, the players want their share. If we think we 
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know someone who is willing to pay us more, we should 
be free to go.” 

There are a number of fine basketball players who agree 
with him, Such as Jim McDaniels and Charlie Scott, who 
jumped from the ABA to the NBA last year, for the same 
reasons. So did Connie Hawkins and Spencer Haywood 
before them. And, going the other way, from the NBA to 
the ABA, have been such stars as Zelmo Beaty and Joe 
Caldwell. Barry has gotten the most publicity because he's 
made the most moves of all. 

When you consider Barry’s skills, it’s not hard to under- 
stand why teams will fight for the privilege of having him 
in their line-up. Last season's statistics provide an excellent 
example. In 80 games, Rick swished in 2,518 points, good 
for the Number 2 spot in the ABA scoring race. His 31.4 
ppg average was second only to Charlie Scott’s 34.5. And 
Rick was second to none in free-throw percentage. He hit 
641 out of 730 tries from the charity stripe, for a league- 
leading .878 percentage. Small wonder, then, that he was 
an ABA All-Star for the fourth season in a row. And you 
can’t do any better than four-for-four. 

Rick’s all-star skills and scoring titles go back a long 
way. He was the college scoring champion as a senior at 
the University of Miami, He was Number 1 in the NBA 
scoring race when, aS a second-year player with San 
Francisco, he ripped the nets for a per-game average of 
35.6 points. And, in his freshman year with Oakland of 
the ABA, he led the league with a 34-ppg average. 

“Tt sort of gave me a grand slam,” Barry said, “a rare 
sweep of scoring titles.” 

It was this kind of knack for hitting the hoop that 
earned Rick the nickname of “Super Rook” in his debut 
as an NBA forward. He was also the most exciting player 
to reach the pro ranks in many a season. His style drew 
the fans everywhere he played, and his scoring drew the 
kind of yotes that won him placement on the NBA’s 
All-Star team and Rookie-of-the-Year honors. His 2,059 
points in 1965-66 made him only the fourth player at the 
time to score more than 2,000 points in his rookie season. 

That was just the beginning. Barry came back and 
shattered any fears that the sophomore jinx would cool his 
hot hand. As a second-year Warrior, he took the scoring 
title with 2,775 points and an average of 35.6 points a 
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game. No other NBA forward—not Elgin Baylor, not Bob 
Pettit, not Billy Cunningham—none of them came close to 
matching Barry’s basket-bombing figures. (And those 
figures made him figure he was worth higher figures when 
it came to money-making. But that aspect of Rick’s career 
didn’t come into play for a while longer.) 

After Rick had wrapped up the scoring title in 1967, 
one sportswriter said, “It was an amazing performance 
because there are bigger forwards in the NBA, there are 
Stronger ones, there are faster ones than Rick Barry. 
There are forwards who jump higher, and even those who 
shoot for a better percentage. But none of them puts it all 
together the way Rick does, and then tops it off with his 
tremendous desire.” 

Rick has never been especially strong for a basketball 
player. He stands 6-7, weighs around 215 pounds, and 
often carries his slender frame against taller and heavier 
and far more muscular men. Which may account for his 
Missing parts of seasons because of injuries. But being 
slender and injury-prone—like one of his heroes, Jerry 
West—doesn’t stop Barry from playing as hard and as 
long as possible. This is pointed up by his recollection of 
the 1967 championship playoffs against the Philadelphia 
76ers. “In the third game of the St. Louis phase of the 
playoffs,” which the Warriors had to win in order to meet 
the 76ers, “I was knocked flat in the act of shooting and 
the fall sprained the lateral ligaments of my ankle. 
Blood was forced into the area around the tendons and the 
ankle became stiff as a stick. The pain was so rough they 
had to inject me with Carbocaine, an anesthetic.” 

It was on that ankle, still in bad shape, that Rick went 
up against the rugged 76ers front line. It was a front line 
that featured Luke Jackson and Chet Walker at forward 
slots, and Wilt Chamberlain at center. Yet, with all that 
working against him, Rick hit for 37 points in the first 
game, 30 in the second, 55 in the third, 43 in the fourth, 
36 in the fifth, and 44 in the sixth, That was 245 points, 
and the only thing that disappointed Rick was the fact 
that Philadelphia took the title. Absolutely no one blamed 
Barry! 

How does Rick Barry hit for such high numbers against 
such overwhelming opposition? Bill Sharmer, former Celt- 
ic star and the coach of last season’s great Laker team, 
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gave these reasons. “He has long arms and is very quick. 
He is quicker than the big men who guard him; he can 
fake past them. And he is too big for ‘little’ men like John 
Havlicek (6-5). He has quickness and agility above other 
forwards. He has great body balance. He is intelligent, and 
he is a great competitor.” 

A great competitor. The kind who drives a lot, shoots a 
lot, and draws the fouls that add up, and up, and up. “I 
can shoot fouls,” Rick says frankly, “blindfolded.” 

But Barry’s considerable confidence in himself doesn't 
mean that he regards himself as the perfect player. “I love 
to play this game,” he has said. “It’s a challenge. I want to 
become the best player I can. I have a lot to learn. It is a 
skill, and I want to be the best. I have a personal pride. I 
like to be best.” 

Sharman, who was one of Barry’s several coaches, 
agrees with Rick’s summary of himself, “Everything is a 
challenge, a contest, with Rick,” Sharman said. “He drives 
his little red Porsche like he’s on a fast break. When he 
eats, it is a contest to finish first. He checks into the 
airport first when we’re traveling. He has to be first.” 

It was this compulsion to be first that he brought to the 
New York Nets. Such a compelling need to succeed can 
be contagious, and the Nets showed they had caught the 
bug from Rick in last year’s championship playoffs. Wit- 
ness the results of the Nets opening series against the 
powerful Kentucky Colonels, boasting the All-Star 
twosome of Artis Gilmore and Dan Issel. The Nets took 
Kentucky in 6 games. 

What’s next for the blond bomber who has traveled 
many roads since his early days as “Super Rook”? More 
scoring totals in the 30-plus category. More shots at 
championships. More money. And it doesn’t really matter 
where he does what he does so well... the fans will come 
to see him, and the team (whichever one it is) will benefit 
from his sure touch with a basketball. Someone will pay 
his price simply because Rick Barry has to be first, 
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DAVE BING 


Number 21 in the Detroit Piston line-up is not a muscu- 
lar man. He’s not weak but he’s far from being developed 
in sinew and strength the way Oscar Robertson, Jo-Jo 
White and other top NBA guards are developed physical- 
ly. You have to look close at Dave Bing to find power, 
and where you find it is in his wiry legs. The legs that 
carry him upcourt and downcourt at a fast and tireless 
pace, game after game. The legs that carry him high into 
the air where, at the peak of his leap, he lets loose the 
jump-shot that slips through the hoop for yet another 
two-pointer. The legs that blur with a swiftness that whips 
him past stronger, taller, heavier men who stand between 
him and the basket. The legs that propel him toward the 
boards for rebounds you’d expect forwards and centers to 
snare. 

He’s only 6-3 and 180 pounds, this man who can fly 
two feet above the rim of a ten-foot-high basket. But 
those spring-Bing legs and his pure desire to get up there 
in big man’s territory have led such men as former Detroit 
center Otto Moore to marvel at Dave Bing. “Some nights 
I've got to work to keep ahead of him in rebounds,” 
Moore said when he and Dave were teammates. 

It’s this kind of desire that have helped make Dave the 
No. 1 Piston in the hearts of Detroit fans. Now. But it 
wasn’t always that way. It certainly wasn’t back in 1966, 
Bing’s freshman year as a pro. Then, in the first games 
Bing played for the Detroit team, the fans would greet his 
appearance with boos and cries of “We want Cazzie!” 

That was the year Detroit and the New York Knicks 
had flipped a coin to decide which team would get first 
pick in the college draft. New York won and named 
Cazzie Russell, Cazzie, an All-American at the nearby 
University of Michigan, would have been a great gate 
attraction for the Pistons. The coin flip, however, left 
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Detroit with second choice, and that turned out to be 
Dave Bing. 

Loyal Piston rooters were not overly impressed with 
Bing’s college credentials, even though he had averaged 
24.8 points a game for three varsity years at Syracuse 
University. But Dave soon went to work on the court, and 
the job he did swiftly changed the cries of “We want 
Cazzie!” to “Bingo!”” And that’s been the constant scream 
of Detroit fans in Cobo Arena since the first days in 1966 
when Dave started hitting his one-handers. And it’s a 
shout you hear quite often, because in his six seasons with 
the Pistons the classy guard has been one of the consist- 
ently reliable high scorers in the NBA. 

In his first season, Bing tallied 1,601 points, passed off 

for 330 assists and snared 359 rebounds. Those figures, his 
20-ppg average, and his non-stop hustle were rewarded in 
the best way the league knew how: Dave was voted 
Rookie of the Year for 1966-67. And he came right back 
the next season to out-Bing himself by posting a 27.1 ppg 
mark, upping his rebounds to 373 and his assists to 509, 
His 2,142 points in 79 games was fine enough to lead the 
league in scoring and earn him a spot on the All-Pro first 
team. 
Dave’s point production dropped off slightly in the next 
two seasons. But averages of 23.4 and 22.9 per game were 
hardly anything for him to be ashamed about. Neverthe- 
less, it must have bothered him, because he came roaring 
back in 1970-71 and shredded the nets for 2,213 points in 
82 games. That was a rock-solid per-zame average of 27 
points, and it placed him 4th in the NBA’s scoring race. In 
addition, he notched 408 assists and 364 rebounds. 

Last season was only a fair one by Dave Bing standards 
—he managed only 1,016 points and a 22.6-ppg average. 
However, there was a reason. Dave suffered an eye injury 
early in the year and another injury later in the campaign, 
which limited him to 45 game appearances. And for many 
of those games he was working himself back into shape. 
Even so, he tallied 317 assists by the end of 1972, which 
worked out to an excellent average of 7 a game. 

Dave, who is the captain of the Pistons, gets hurt quite 
often in the “no-contact” game of professional basket- 
ball. But he never complains. He considers the risk of 
injury a part of the sport, especially when you're willing to 
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challenge the rugged, much heavier forwards and centers 
in the crunching battles for rebounds, And so he scores 
big, this slender little man. And he mixes with the 
toughest for the rebounds. Yet, because he does it all in 
such a quiet way, he often is overlooked in discussions 
about the NBA’s top guards, One man who has never 
overlooked him, however, is his coach, the former NBA 
star, Earl Lloyd. “Dave is the finest athlete in the league,” 
Lloyd said. “Maybe some other player does one thing a 
little better, and another player does another thing a little 
better. But nobody does as much as Dave does all 
around.” 

The sportswriters who follow the finest basketball play- 
ers in the world also recognize the greatness in the Pistons 
“silent superman.” One of Daye’s strongest admirers is 
Arnold Hano, who has written “Yes, Jerry West shoots 
better, and Oscar Robertson is physically superior, Jerry 
Sloan is better defensively. Walt Frazier has a hair more 
flair .., But Bing is faster than the others, and quicker, 
too; he drives to the basket better than the others, and 
better than any man in basketball. He shoots well enough 
(especially when you realize he has had fuzzy vision in his 
left eye ever since he stuck a nail in it when he was a 
kid), and he defends well enough, and he makes plays 
better than West or Sloan. He is less careless, more 
consistent than Frazier, And the great Oscar is less great; 
he may be going down the hill. Each man is different, so 
you can’t really say who is best, but if I had a half-million 
dollars to give to one man to begin a new team, I’d give it 
to Dave Bing.” 

Dave has won the respect of countless people connected 
with basketball because they know how he overcame the 
Stigma of being born in the ghetto of Washington, D.C., 
and insisted on being honest no matter what temptations 
were placed before him. “The kids in my neighborhood 
placed a high value on things like clothes and cars,” he 
tecalls, but he also remembers the dishonest ways they 
went about getting those things. He wanted no part of 
that way of life, 

A sports scholarship to college offered him an opportu- 
nity to escape the slum life. He accepted the offer from 
Syracuse, and he certainly deserved it. But, as a friend of 
his says, “Athletes were getting extra money under the 
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table. Bing wouldn’t take it. He drove a rattlety car. He 
scrubbed floors to make extra money. He was a star. But 
he wouldn’t take it, He felt it was cheating.” 

His honesty and sense of fairness have been matched all 
the way by his toughness. A perfect example of that 
quality came to light when Dave told this story to a 
writer: “My second year, in a game in Seattle, I went up 
for a layup, and Al Tucker took away my legs. I landed 
on my right hand, fracturing the four big knuckles, Dr. 
Robert Kerlan told me to go back to Detroit and forget 
about playing for a spell. I stuck my hand in a trashcan 
full of ice, and slept that way. I played the next night.” 

Dave Bing plays professional basketball because he 
earns a very good salary at it, something like $100,000 a 
year. But he also plays it because he loves the game, even 
the hard parts of it. Even though he’s been hurt playing 
this sport, he doesn’t think it’s a dirty game. Not the way 
football is, where men go out of their ways to do extreme 
physical damage to others. He considers pro basketball “a 
psych game. You psych the other guy. Some men talk. 
Other guys push. It’s to get you riled, not to hurt you. It 
isn’t a test of manhood, not to me. Just a test of skills. 
Some nights, when things go well, then it’s beautiful, it’s 
togetherness, it’s love, After the game I sit back in my 
cubicle, and I look at the men I play with, and I see how 
happy they are. That makes it worthwhile,” 

Taking the breaks and cuts and falls, and enjoying the 
game despite them. That quality goes along with the 
others that make Dave Bing a fine person, and a great 
basketball player. In fact, it’s guys like Dave Bing who 
make basketball the great game it is. 


WILT CHAMBERLAIN 


If you’re going to shoot at a target and you want to 
make sure you hit it, one way to succeed is to pick a big 
target. Which is exactly what basketbal! fans and sports- 
writers have been doing for years in the case of Wilt 
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Chamberlain. Big? At seven feet and one-sixteenth of an 
inch tall, and weighing about 280 pounds, he makes as big 
a target as anyone could ask for. He’s also big in the sense 
of being important. This is the man who, during the 
1961-62 season, averaged 50.4 points per game. Now, 
how many players can you think of who have scored 50 
points or more in a single game? And Wilt averaged 50.4 
over an entire season! In that same season, the man 
sometimes called The Big Dipper scored more than 4,000 
points. No other player has even reached the 3,000-points- 
a-season plateau. And as for single-game production, 
Wilt poured in 100 points in a contest against the New 
York Knickerbockers in 1962, 

Then there is the department of rebounding. Wilt 
grabbed 55 caroms a game in 1960 to set an NBA mark 
that may never be touched. And he holds the record for 
most rebounds in a career, having amassed 22,298 before 
the beginning of this season. 

The records go on and on. But despite them—or perhaps 
because of them—Wilt was the target year after year. 
Sportswriters delighted in pointing out that Wilt, while 
gaining personal glory, regularly failed to lead his team to 
a championship, the one notable exception being the 
1966-67 season. That year Wilt and the Philadelphia 76ers 
went all the way. The writers calmed down for a while, 
but it wasn’t long before they started pecking away again 
at their favorite target. And they weren’t alone. Wilt’s 
own coaches knocked him, and even some of the men he 
played with. ’ 

Bill yan Breda Kolff, after he left the Lakers as their 
coach, remarked: “Chamberlain is uncoachable.” In this 
opinion van Breda Kolff was not alone. Other Chamber- 
lain coaches agreed. 

Last May, however, a different ending to the Wilt 
Chamberlain season was written. The new script was au- 
thored by Laker coach Bill Sharman, who took over the 
team with the full intention of winning the Pacific Division 
title and the championship of the NBA. He began by 
telling the entire team that there would be a lot more 
work, a lot more practice, a lot more serious basketball 
than they'd been required to play in seasons past. And this 
included Wilt, the man Jerry West described as one who 
stays in his place and is used to getting his way. It turned 
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out that Sharman got his way, with Wilt concentrating on 
rebounding, getting the outlet pass quickly upcourt to 
racing Laker teammates, and playing a tougher defense 
than eyer. The Lakers of Bill Sharman were tooled by him 
into a running team on offense and a well-schooled squad 
on defense. They were the kind of club Bill had played on 
in his All-Star years as a member of the championship 
Boston Celtics. Wilt had, under Sharman’s direction, been 
converted into just the kind of center that had defeated 
Wilt in many seasons of play: Bill Russell. 

After the Lakers had beaten the Knicks, four games to 
one, for the 1972 championship, West told a reporter, 
“When we went into training camp last fall, I thought 
we'd win our division, but never get past Chicago or 
Milwaukee into the finals. We were a team with a lot of 
lacks, but Sharman fitted us together perfectly. He told us 
he thought that if we played the way he wanted us to that 
we could beat anyone. He got us to believe that right 
away, and he did it without raising his voice once all year 

. As for Wilt, he was simply the guy who got us there.” 

Wilt, of course, is an individualist. He doesn’t want 
anyone to think that anyone else is doing his thinking for 
him, making his decisions for him, forcing him to play 
basketball any way but the way he thinks he should play 
it. So it was in keeping with the Chamberlain style that he 
said during the past season, “I don’t like all this talk about 
how I’m playing only because of Bill Sharman. I’ve always 
done what’s necessary on any team I’ve been on. People 
tend to forget that when I was with Philadelphia we 
compiled a great record and I sometimes took 30 shots a 
game, Some games now I only take five or six, but it’s a 
different era and a different team. I’m just doing what’s 
needed.” 

The change of style meant that the team’s scoring was 
handled more by such shooters as West, Gail Goodrich 
and Jim McMillian, The Chamberlain who had once 
scored 100 points in a game and averaged over 50 a game 
in a season finished the 1971-72 schedule with a per-game 
average of 14.8 points. He was fourth-high Laker in 
scoring average, behind Goodrich (25.9), West (25.8) 
and McMillian (18.8). 

Sharman had indeed worked a miracle. Getting The 
Dipper to think and play in team terms and to sacrifice his 
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scoring prowess had cost Wilt some glory but had gained 
Wilt and everyone else on the team a lot more. 

And because opposing teams had to adjust their style 
against L.A., working on different defensive approaches 
because Wilt wasn’t expected to shoot, Chamberlain be- 
came a potent scoring weapon whenever Sharman thought 
he would be effective that way. A perfect example of this 
was the scoring role Wilt played in the finals against New 
York. Something had to be done to make Jerry Lucas less 
effective as a shooter. If Wilt started going to the basket, 
Lucas—and other Knicks—would have to play him closer. 
That would bring them into a position to pick up fouls, 
cutting down their freedom of movement and willingness 
to take chances. 

So, when the times were right, Wilt’s teammates passed 
the ball into him. And, with Lucas and DeBusschere and 
Jackson collapsing on him, Wilt either passed out to an- 
other Laker who was free to shoot, or he took the shot 
himself. The Knicks picked up fouls fast, the Lakers 
scored and won. And along the way, Wilt hiked his per- 
game scoring average for the playoffs, finishing the five- 
game set with 19.4 points a game. Just .4 of a point 
behind Jerry West’s series average of 19.8. Most impor- 
tant, Wilt’s rebounding for the series was 116 caroms, 52 
more than the nearest Knick. Small wonder, then, that he 
was voted the Most Valuable Player as soon as L.A. had 
Wrapped up the title. 

Last season was a complete reversal of form for Cham- 
berlain, No matter what he says about making the deci- 
sions himself, credit must first go to Sharman, Only then is 
it fair to say that Chamberlain deserves a large measure 
of praise. And the praise he deserves is for taking Shar- 
man’s directions and being the best possible player he 
could be—for everybody. But it wasn’t easy for The 
Dipper to accept this attitude. Even when the Lakers were 
on their way to winning 33 in a row, to set a record that 
seems as beyond reach as Wilt’s major scoring marks, Wilt 
was objecting, “I’m the same man I’ve always been,” he 
growled at reporters interviewing him after a victory over 
the Knicks. “I’m the only man who ever played this game 
who ever switched his style to suit his team. And what I’m 
doing, I been doing for a couple of years now.” 

Every reporter in that dressing room could have named 
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at least five superstars who changed their style when it 
suited the team. But nobody contradicts a man who is 
over seven feet tall, powerful—and angry. They just listened 
as he went on, “People have always said that Wilt slows 
down a team, but I prefer the fast break. I have been 
shooting less for years now. 

“When I did not have shooters on my side and it was 
my job to shoot, I shot. Now we have shooters, so I don’t 
have to shoot, The things I have been doing, I have been 
doing a long time, Playing defense, blocking shots, re- 
bounding, passing off .. . 

“One man doesn’t win or lose in this game. It’s a team 
game. I told you that. I got too much blame for losing. I 
don’t want too much credit for winning.” 

In another game during the year, Wilt did a particularly 
good job on Billy Cunningham, a former teammate of his 
on the Philadelphia 76ers. Cunningham said, “I would 
have had six more field goals in the game if it wasn’t for 
Chamberlain, Those were layups that I either shot differ- 
ently or he blocked ... and there were some rebounds 
that I thought I had and he just lifted them right off the 
end of my fingertips.” 

Then Cunningham observed that Chamberlain was 
looking in many ways like the Wilt who had been his 
teammate on the 1966-67 championship team. “He’s play- 
ing the same way he did when we won it,” said Billy. “He 
might have been able to score easier then, but that’s all! 
Billy paused, then added, “All Wilt ever needed was a 
little incentive, and Sharman has given him that.” 

What did Sharman have to say about his influence on 
Wilt? Bill was modest and wise giving the glory to Wilt. 
“I don’t think I should get the credit,” the Laker coach 
said. “He’s always had a bad rap. Whatever they asked of 
him, he’s done, He’s just doing more things better now 
that he’s not mainly a scorer. He must block a zillion shots 
a game. And he scares guys out of other shots or makes 
them take bad shots. And when he gets the rebound, he 
gets rid of it fast to get our fast break going. When I 
came to this team, they said it was an old team that could 
not run, but I believe in the running game, so I asked the 
players for it and I’ve gotten it from them and the secret 
to our success with it has been Wilt’s rebounding and fast 
passes.” 
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What that will mean this year depends on which Wilt 
Chamberlain we see at center for the defending champi- 
ons, If it’s the 1972 version of Wilt, L.A, has a good 
chance of repeating last seasons wonders. If the old Wilt 
returns, you'll see and hear a lot of losing and complaining 
from the land of the Lakers. Any guesses? 


DAVE DeBUSSCHERE 


“Stop Dave from rebounding and scoring and you beat 
the Knicks.” That is the opinion of Chet Walker, star 
forward of the Chicago Bulls. It’s an opinion that is 
shared by just about every player and coach in the NBA. 
But doing it is another story when it comes to actually 
stopping the 6-6, 225-pound Knick with a knack for 
making the points and grabbing the caroms his New York 
team needs at critical moments. 

Walker also says, “Dave and Willis Reed are the keys to 
the Knicks.” Yet the New Yorkers had to do without the 
services of Willis Reed last year. They had to shift newly 
acquired Jerry Lucas to center for full-time duty, a move 
that seemed certain to weaken the team’s chances to go 
anywhere against such clubs as Milwaukee, L.A., Chicago, 
and others with big, strong pivot men. But what few 
people figured was that DeBusschere would pick up 
enough of the slack to make up for the absence of Reed. 
With Dave going full steam and the Knick squad playing 
its well-tooled five-man-makes-a-team game, the men of 
Red Holzman almost pulled off an incredible upset, As it 
was, they worked near-miracles to defeat Boston and 
Baltimore in the playoffs, and they didn’t miss by much in 
the championship series against the Lakers, 

The fact that L.A. took the Knicks in five games to 
wrap up the title can be deceiving. The Knicks and Lakers 
split the first two games, on L.A.’s home court, and 
traveled to New York’s Madison Square Garden for the 
next meetings. The Knicks, underdogs when the series 
began, were favorites after those first two games, Until 
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their key man sustained an injury that would have side- 
lined him during the regular season. But DeBusschere, 
injury and all, put in as many minutes as he could. The 
trouble was, he wasn’t able to play at better than half- 
strength. That meant fewer rebounds and fewer points for 
the Knicks—and that tipped the scales heavily in the 
Lakers’ favor. 

“Play that final series with a healthy DeBusschere,” 
said one sportswriter, “and I give the championship to the 
Knicks in six games.” 

Dave contributes in many ways to the team. On paper, 
he is not that impressive. Last season he averaged 15.4 
points a game—good but not great: His rebounding aver- 
age was 11.4 a game—also good but not great. Fortunate- 
ly, the game of pro basketball isn’t played on paper. 
Because what those statistics don’t show are the reasons 
Knick coach Red Holzman said, “Dave DeBusschere is the 
complete basketball player. Sometimes he'll score only 
four or six points in 40 minutes, People say to me: ‘How 
come you play him so long?’ I say because he does a 
whale of a job rebounding for us, a whale of a job on 
defense for us. If he can get the rebounds and play good 
Si soe we got the other guys on this team who can 
shoot.” 

In one way, Dave's style of play has worked against 
him. Because he blends into the total team approach to 
winning basketball, and leaves the scoring to others, he is 
overlooked year after year when selections are made for 
the NBA All-Star team. Not once has he been voted onto 
the first team, and only once has he made the second 
team. He has, however, been the No. 1 choice every one 
of the four years there has been an NBA All-Defensive 
team. And last season saw him become the first unani- 
mous selection to that team. 

So while he may be overlooked as an All-Star selec- 
tion, there are many wise men in the league who have a 
true evaluation of Dave. Richie Guerin, former NBA star 
guard and coach of the Atlanta Hawks, said, “Dave is one 
of the ten best forwards I have ever seen play basketball, 
and he just may be one of the five or six best I have ever 
seen.” Among those Guerin has seen are players who 
repeatedly made the All-Star teams from which Dave’s 
name is missing. Players like John Havlicek, Billy Cun- 
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ningham, Bob Love, and others who enjoy well-publicized 
reputations for their scoring accomplishments. But there 
are few coaches who would choose Cunningham or Loye 
to play ahead of DeBusschere on their teams. It’s not 
because those two players, and others who have made the 
All-Star teams are not fine players, but because De Bus- 
schere—the total player—is simply the man they'd prefer to 
have in their lineup. 

Another NBA forward who has unlimited regard for 
the 10 year veteran of NBA play is Paul Silas. “Dave’s 
biggest asset,” says Silas, “is that he keeps coming back 
at you. You hit him hard once to block him out, he bangs 
right back in there again. He never gives up.” 

And Dave does it like a true ballplayer, not a hatchet 
man. That point was made by still another great forward, 
Connie Hawkins of the Phoenix Suns. “Everybody in the 
league respects Dave. He works hard at both ends of the 
court,” said Connie, “He is very physical but he is not 

L4 a§ 


He plays the game the way basketball purists believe a 
forward should play it. For the good of his team, not his 
personal aggrandizement. On defense he stays with his 
man as if they are involved in personal combat and the 
outcome of the contest depends on Dave’s success in 
outplaying him in this critical duel. “I can’t let him beat 
me,” is what Dave’s every move seems to be saying. And 
he keeps himself between his man and the ball, shifting 
this way and that to stop his opponent from getting that 
extra step that will take him behind Dave or past him for 
an easy path to the basket. Such exhausting, nonstop 
motion and rough play against men faster and stronger 
than Dave might seem to take the edge off his rebounding 
strength, but that never happens. He can be going shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with his man, 15 feet from the basket, but 
when the shot goes up, Dave somehow gets the jump on 
his man, beats him into position under the basket, and 
outmaneuvers him for the rebound. “He is so strong,” says 
Chicago’s Bob Love, “he makes you go the way he wants 
you to go!” 

The statistics show points scored, rebounds, assists. 
They don’t show shots blocked, but anyone watching a 
spectacular center like Abdul-Jabbar, Thurmond or 
Chamberlain has a pretty good idea of how many shots he 
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has blocked or how he has scared off a potential shooter. 
What isn’t so clear to the eye is the kind of play that men 
like DeBusschere make all the time—the move that takes 
him into position for rebounds, the switch from his man to 
another who has the ball or is sliding into place to take a 
pass that will lead to a basket, the setting up of a screen 
that allows a teammate to get off an uncontested shot at 
the hoop, Moves like that are all in the DeBusschere 
arsenal of basketball tactics. The complete basketball 
player. 

“You must go after every ball and try to keep yourself 
between your man and the basket,” Dave says in de- 
scribing the how and why of what he does so well. “You 
must be ready to go to the boards as soon as the ball is 
up, but concentrate at all times so as not to neglect 
defense. You have to learn when to leave your man 
because there will be no rebound unless your man misses 
the shot and that, too, is part of your job. 

“On defense, I try to set up a triangle with me, my 
opponent and Willis, I want to force my opponent to go 
where Willis is, if he goes anywhere. Speed and mobility 
are much more important than height, in rebounding. 

“On offense, I try to keep moving constantly, so my 
man doesn’t know where I am. He'll try to keep his hands 
on me, to feel where I am, but if ’'m moving, he can’t do 
that.” 

Offense, defense . . . it’s all part of the whole that makes 
up the sport. But if Dave has a preference between the 
two, defense is slightly more important to him. “I always 
enjoyed playing defense,” he said, “Everyone likes putting 
the ball in the basket. But defense is hard work, You see 
some players, they run like heck to the hoop. But when 
the ball’s going the other way, they look like they're 
running in sand. 

“T have always wanted to be the complete ballplayer. 
But you only get what you work for. Nothing ever came 
easy for me. I wish it had. People say you need a break. 
You work and you sweat for breaks, I see a lot of guys 
who had a lot more talent come into this league and a lot 
of them are not playing here any more. They goofed it 
away.” 

The Knicks’ tireless forward will never be accused of 
goofing. He is, however, growing a bit weary of the 
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constant demands of basketball, the traveling that takes 
him from city to city according to the coast-to-coast, 
82-game schedule that Knicks follow. And, at 32, he’s 
talking about retiring in a year or two. If he does, the 
Knicks will have a gap to fill, and there aren’t many Dave 
DeBusscheres around to fill that kind of gap. For he was 
the man who made the difference that led to The Miracle 
of 1970, the year the Knicks won the NBA title after 
years and years of futile grabs at the brass ring. Just how 
much of a difference was defined by Kevin Loughery, then 
with the Baltimore Bullets. “DeBusschere was more than 
one man when the Knicks got him. Dave helped that team 
in four positions, not just one, To begin with, they never 
had a forward as good as he is. Then they were able to 
move Reed from forward to center, where he has been 
nothing Jess than tremendous. And Bradley, who really 
isn’t quick enough for the backcourt, was shifted to for- 
ward, where he’s been great, Finally, the shakeup made it 
possible for Frazier to play a full 48-minute game, Look 
what Dave’s done for them!” 

And will continue to do for as long as he wears that 
New York uniform, Watch him at work this season. 
Running those complex patterns with Bradley; dropping 
off his man to help a teammate having trouble with his 
man; chugging upcourt and back the other way in his 
steady, unstylish trot that looks clumsy at times but never 
fails to get him to where he wants to be—and always at 
the right time. Watch him bedevil opponents with the ball, 
or trying to get the ball either for a shot or a rebound. 
Watch him do all the little-noticed but oh-so-important 
jobs a forward’s supposed to do. And watch the Knicks 
win because DeBusschere was there. 


WALT FRAZIER 


“J can’t find any satisfaction in scoring 25 points and 
having my team come up a loser. There is a lot more to 
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this game than just putting the ball in the basket. The only 
sure way to build a winner is to start with defense.” 

That is the way Walt Frazier feels about basketball, and 
that’s the way he plays it. His team, the New York 
Knickerbockers, pride themselves on being exactly that—a 
team. Frazier can be called a superstar. So can Willis 
Reed. And Dave DeBusschere. But when you see this 
team in action, it’s clear that there is no single star. It’s 
the team that’s super. Because Frazier, Reed, DeBusschere, 
and every other player blends his talent to suit the 
overall talents of the total squad. Without Bill Bradley 
doing his part, Frazier isn’t as effective, nor is DeBusschere. 
Unless the forwards blend in with each other and the 
center, the movement of the front line loses its smooth- 
ness. The smoothness also vanishes if the guards fail to 
blend in. And knowing all this, Frazier, who could score 
at least 25 points a game, every game, does a lot more 
than just put the ball in the basket. The same is true of 
the Knicks’ defensive game, a defense so effective that it 
overshadows the brilliant offensive maneuvers of the New 
York club. Frazier’s role on defense is so superior to that 
of virtually all other guards in the NBA that his is the 
name that immediately comes to mind when sportswriters 
talk about the league’s defensive geniuses. 

The league’s coaches started voting for an All-Defensive 
team back in 1969. That year’s top choice for First Team 
guard was Walt Frazier. In 1970, the top guard was Walt 
Frazier. In 1971, it was Walt Frazier. Last year, it was a 
guy named Clyde, the Knicks’ nickname for Walt Frazier. 
Four out of four, You can't do any better than that—or 
be any better. The only other four-time choice for that 
honor has been Walt’s teammate, Dave DeBusschere. 

But Clyde, whose fast hands and repeated steals from 
opposing players make him the sport’s slickest ball thief, is 
no slouch when it comes to making points. As devoted as 
he is to playing Grade-A defense, he knows you can’t win 
unless you score more than the other team. So Walt, a 
17.4 ppg scorer before the beginning of last season, knew 
he had to up his average if the Knicks were going to go 
very far without the services of the sidelined Willis Reed, 
As a result, Walt went to the basket more and flipped up 
those dandy one-handers more. The result was that he 
finished 1971-72 with a scoring average of 23.2. The best 
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of his career. He was also the team’s No. 1 assist-maker, 
chalking up 446 for the season. He was even the third 
highest rebounder on the team, behind DeBusschere and 
Jerry Lucas, which is pretty good boardwork for a 6-4, 
202-pound backcourt man. His scoring average was 14th 
best in the NBA. His shooting percentage tied him with 
Jerry Lucas for fifth place in the league. And his assists 
average of 5.8 per game ranked him ninth in that depart- 
ment. Like DeBusschere, Frazier is a complete player. 
Add to that Walt’s 24.3 average for last year’s 16 playoff 
games and you can see why he was voted a starting guard 
spot on the 1972 NBA All-Star team, 

Regarding his contributions as a scorer, here’s testimony 
in the form of a conversation Walt had with Milton Gross 
of the New York Post, after a game in which the Knicks 
beat the Milwaukee Bucks. “Frazier started to dribble 
diagonally across the court,” wrote Gross. “You could see 
the whites of Oscar Robertson’s eyes concentrating as 
Walt sought the last shot, not wanting to get it off with 
too much time left, ‘If I miss,’ Walt said, ‘Jabbar is there 
and they’ve got the ball.’ ” 

“Suddenly Frazier made a move and Robertson fell to 
the floor. ‘I was looking at the clock,’ said Frazier. ‘I 
didn’t want to shoot yet, but I heard Oscar fall and I saw 
Jabbar start to come out and I knew I had to let it go.’”” 

Frazier beat the Bucks’ huge center, bucketing the two- 
pointer and drawing a foul from Jabbar. He sank the foul 
to tie the crucial game at 95 apiece. The Knicks went on 
from~ there, inspired by the daring play of Frazier, to 
defeat the Bucks, 101-99, In that game, Walt scored 13 
points in two minutes and 38 seconds of the second half. 
In all, against the defensive efforts of Oscar Robertson 
and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, he scored more than a third of 
the entire Knick total. In this one, his team needed scor- 
ing, and that’s what he gave them. 

Regarding his tactics to stop “the other guy” from 
making points, Walt has said, “I wait for a guy to get 
careless, like on the pass-in, when a guy is mad because 
his man has just scored. Then, if I steal off him, he'll tend 
be tighten up and then you can really put the pressure on 

m. 

“If the guy I’m guarding is a good outside shooter, I try 
to force him to drive on me rather than let him set up for 
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a shot. I also feel a concentrated stare into his eyes is 
better than my doing a lot of jumping around.” 

Bill Bradley expressed his admiration of Walt on de- 
fense with these words: “I have yet to see anyone in- 
timidate the opposition the way he does, It’s not only that 
Clyde steals the ball, but that he makes them think he’s 
about to steal it, and that he can steal it any time he 
wants to.” 

DeBusschere put it this way: “Walt could strip a car 
with the engine running.” 

“The San Francisco Warriors know all about that,” 
wrote a sportswriter after seeing Frazier fluster an entire 
team with his faster-than-the-eye-can-see thievery. “In the 
third quarter of a game the Warriors thought they had 
sewn up, guard Ron Williams casually brought the ball 
up-court. He was working against Frazier, one on one. 
Suddenly, as Williams reached midcourt, Frazier shot for- 
ward, flicked the ball, raced around Williams to recover 
it, dashed for the basket and scored, Ten seconds later, 
the scene was repeated. Before the half ended Frazier had 
stolen the ball from the Warriors nine times, converted six 
of the steals into baskets, thoroughly demoralized the 
Warriors, and led the Knicks to a 111-99 victory. When 
he left the game before the end, the pro-Warriors crowd 
gave him a two-minute standing ovation.” 

Frazier’s feelings about that particular game reflect his 
feelings in general about “using defense as a weapon.” He 
said, “In that game against San Francisco, some of those 
steals were spectacular, I don’t know even how I made 
them myself. Seemed like I’d just come out of nowhere. I 
got two or three in a row, and then every time you looked 
up I had the ball on a fast break, Most of the time it 
wasn’t even my man I stole the ball from. I just left my 
man to come out to help and made the steal.” 

Those steals give him his greatest pleasures on a basket- 
ball court. “When I make one,” he said, “it really excites 
me. I start to think I can get them all. Pll make two, three 
in a flurry. Sometimes I’m not even careful, it seems like. 
I'm all over the fioor, taking gambles. Ball’s on the other 
side, the center is bringing it up the other side from me, 
I'll still go for it, I get so psyched up I can’t stay away 
from it.” 

But the NBA’s ace defensive guard gives a lot of 
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thought to his specialty. Back when he was playing college 
ball at Southern Illinois University, he was taught that 
stopping your opponent is of great importance. His coach 
was Jack Hartman, who trained Walt the defender, “Most 
guys play defense straight up,” said Frazier, “but with 
Hartman you learned to play in a crouch. He drilled us on 
this all the time. It was a reaction drill: Left, right, back. 
We did it so much you couldn’t straighten up. But if you 
didn’t play defense for Hartman, you didn’t play.” 

Still using that quick, crouching style, Walt says “I 
don’t believe in contact defense. I stay back from them, 
not up close. My philosophy is, I like to keep them 
guessing where I am. I have the advantage because my 
hands are so quick. It’s like I’m playing possum. I'm there 
but I don’t look like I’m there. They're relaxed more than 
if you're up there pressuring them all the time. That’s 
when they get careless.” 

Frazier’s hands sometimes seem like snakes attached to 
his arms, especially when the Knicks need the ball in a 
tight game, They dart forward, just far enough to slap the 
ball away from an opponent without even grazing the 
man’s hands, “The great things about Clyde,” said Knick 
coach Red Holzman, “are his hands, his anticipation. That 
quickness, he always had that, even in college. Now he 
knows how to direct it, what to do with it,” 

Now 27 years old, No. 10 on the Knicks is playing his 
sixth season with the Knicks. Yet as good as he is, there 
was a time last year when he was afraid he would be 
traded away from New York. That was when the Knicks 
engineered a deal with Baltimore that brought Earl “The 
Pearl” Monroe to a team that already had several solid 
guards, The strongest possibility was that Walt would 
become the most important man in another swap that 
would send him to the Rockets for Elvin Hayes. It made 
sense, since Hayes could take over the center slot for the 
injured Reed, and Monroe would step into Frazier’s place 
in the backcourt. 

Such a trade would have been a grave mistake, in the 
opinion of most people who believe that the Knicks’ unity 
and defensive smoothness would be shattered by an inde- 
pendent player like Hayes. These same people believed it 
was a mistake to add the independent free-lancing style of 
Monroe to the Knick roster. This season will show wheth- 
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er or not Monroe will fit himself into the team that 
Holzman built. If he does, Frazier’s fears might become a 
reality, and he'll be forced to use his quick hands in the 
service of another team. 

This writer, for one, believes that would be a fatal error. 
The present season is probably the last for DeBusschere 
and Bradley, each of whom wants to retire for different 
teasons. It may also be the last for Dick Barnett, getting 
close to that age when most basketball players hang up 
their uniforms. You build a team around a player like 
Frazier, not one like Monroe, 

But that’s a year or so away. Right now, the 1972-73 
season is what counts, and the championship flag at sea- 
son’s end, That’s what Clyde has to be thinking about 
most of all, And he’ll be out to grab it any way he can, 
using the quickest hands in the NBA to do the job. 


JOHN HAVLICEK 


In each of his 10 years with the Boston Celtics, more 
and more has been demanded of John Havlicek. And each 
time, he has responded by giving more—and even more 
than was demanded of him. A prime example of this is his 
contribution to the Celtics during the 1970-71 season. 
Until that year, he had averaged slightly below 21 points a 
game in his professional career, But that year Boston 
needed more point production from him as the team was 
trying to recover from the retirements of Sam Jones, K.C. 
Jones and Bill Russell. Havlicek’s response was to average 
28.9 points a game, which was good enough to land him 
in second place, behind Lew Alcindor, in NBA scoring. 
He also racked up 607 assists, far and away his best 
season in that department, for an average of 7.5 per 
game—good enough for fourth place in the league's assists 
race. John also reached another personal high point with 
730 rebounds, second only to Boston center Dave Cowens 
for team leadership 

After the season, which was a disappointing one for the 
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Celtics, Boston’s general manager, Red Auerbach, said, 
“Without Havlicek to lead us we wouldn’t have been much 
this year. We have a lot of great young talent, but mostly 
it’s undisciplined, We've been drawing on John’s experi- 
ence all year. Havlicek has reached a point in his career 
with us where his responsibilities now exceed everything 
we asked of Bob Cousy.” 

Equally glad to have a Havlicek to inspire the team was 
Coach Tom Heinsohn. “It began a year ago, I was new to 
coaching and needed help. I went to John and offered him 
carte blanche powers as my assistant and he accepted. Til 
admit it was an unusual thing to do, A lot of guys would 
have taken advantage of such a situation. But I knew I 
would neyer have to worry about this with Havlicek. All 
he’s ever wanted to do since he came into this league is 
win.” 

The winning tradition is so strong in Havlicek that last 
year, at 31, he worked as hard as a rookie to get the 
Celtics back into contention. Just how effective he was is 
reflected in the year-end standings that found Boston on 
top of the Atlantic Division. Part of John’s hard work was 
evident in his statistics for 1971-72. He scored 2,252 
points in 82 games, for a pre-game average of 27.5—third 
best in the NBA. He was seventh best among the league’s 
free-throw leaders. His 614 assists—his best season ever in 
this department—averaged out to 7.5 a game and earned 
him the No. 5 spot in the league’s assists race. And among 
the honors he earned for all his work in his 10th season 
was a place on the NBA All-Star team, at one of the 
forward positions, It marked the second time John had 
made the All-Star first team, and the seventh time he has 
been voted onto the team since he entered the league. 

Haylicek was the No. 1 draft choice of the Celtics in 
1962, Those were the days of Boston’s glory teams, when 
the perennial champs fielded a line-up that included such 
greats as Bob Cousy, Bill Russell, Sam Jones, Frank Ram- 
sey and Tom Heinsohn. It was a team of spirit, pride, 
determination and considerable talent, and John fitted in 
perfectly. He arrived with the reputation of an outstand- 
ing defensive player on Ohio State teams that also starred 
Jerry Lucas and Larry Siegfried. Immediately, John’s hus- 
tle and drive earned him the role of “sixth man” on the 
Celtics. He was the supersub Coach Red Auerbach sent in 
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off the bench to add fire and points to the Boston attack; 
or to cool off an enemy player whose shooting hand had 
gotten too hot. And because he was a 6-5, 200-pounder, 
he could go in either at guard or forward. At a guard slot, 
his size was a big advantage over the smaller guards. He 
muscled past them on crushing. drives and kept them 
off-balance on defense. At forward, John’s speed was a 
major weapon in his war against the bigger men. The 
versatile, ever-hustling Havlicek added depth and power to 
au already devastating lineup. 

“Havlicek was never our sixth-best player,” Auerbach 
explained years after John joined the team. “He was 
playing like our third- or fourth-best. We were so deep in 
talent when Jobn came up that [I could afford the luxury 
of keeping him on the bench at the start of the game. But 
that doesn’t mean I wasn’t constantly looking for the right 
spot for him, When I saw somebody on the other team 
dogging it, or we needed someone to get us running, I'd 
send Havlicek in.” 

And the more Auerbach asked of him, the more he 
gave. Why? Because he is a man of great pride. Pride in 
being the best, of doing the best job he is capable of 
doing. He wants to know he hasn’t failed his teammates— 
or himself. John also gives the game every ounce of his 
strength and talent because it is the way he earns a salary 
that is now estimated tobe around $125,000 a year. As he 
says, “Not only does the reward come in titles and trophies, 
it also comes in dollars.” 

Championships bring a player all of those things, as 
well as fame and self-satisfaction. And when talking of the 
glory years of the Celtics, and of Havlicek’s share in 
earning that glory, Boston fans point with particular joy to 
the sixth game of the 1968-69 Eastern Division playoff 
finals. It was a hard-fought series between the Celtics and 
the Knicks. Boston had been having things their way until 
New York suddenly erupted with a barrage of baskets and 
was closing in on Boston as the game entered its last 
minutes, 

Time and again, a Knick two-pointer narrowed the 
Celtic lead to one basket. But time and again, one man— 
John Havlicek—came through with a clutch bucket to up 
the Celtic margin to four points. And each time, before he 
sank the shot, Havlicek would kill as much time as pos- 
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sible on the 24-second clock. If anyone had a weak heart, 
that arena was not the place to be. For example, the 
basket that put Boston ahead, 103-99, caused Bill Russell 
to rave, “It was a crazy, wild shot—an unbelievable shot.” 
But the one that lengthened the Boston lead to 105-101 
and finally sewed up the game was a typical Havlicek 
show of confidence and skill that only a cool, self-assured 
veteran could have accomplished. It went this way: 

Boston was moving the ball around, keeping it away 
from the desperate Knicks while the time-clock measured 
the moving seconds. Then Havlicek took a pass and saw 
that Boston had less than 10 seconds left to take a shot. 
He faked a move toward the basket, then faked to his 
left, and then to his right. The Knick guarding him fol- 
lowed every fake and stayed with him as he started 
dribbling. “Shoot!” the Celtic fans started to scream, 
afraid Havlicek would turn the ball over to the Knicks. 
Havlicek checked the clock and saw there were five sec- 
onds left. But instead of taking the ball in, he ate up 
three more precious seconds by driving to the baseline— 
and then let loose an off-balance shot that brought the 
crowd to its feet. 

Swish! was followed by a roar of delight. The Celtic 
lead was back to a comfortable four points, “Baby, I can’t 
believe it,” marveled Larry Siegfried as he stared at team- 
mate Havlicek, 

And with those two Knick-destroying buckets, Havlicek 
had sewn up another Boston Atlantic Division victory. But 
he acted as cool about it in the dressing room after the 
game as he had in the closing moments of the tight 
contest. Describing his feelings when he had the ball and 
the Knicks were pressing him, John said, “Well, the first 
one was kind of a prayer shot. I just wanted to get it up 
near the rim, The clock was running out and I figured 
we'd get a chance for the rebound, even if the shot didn’t 
go in.” He was trying to make it sound simple and 
commonplace, but the reporters refused to believe it. 
“What about the last shot?” one wanted to know. “Now, 
on that last one,” Havlicek said, “I could have taken the 
15-footer, only when I looked at the clock I saw there 
were five seconds left. That’s an awful long time in that 
situation. So I used up a little more time . . . then shot.” 

Boston’s center and coach, Bill Russell, refused to be 
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calm about John’s clutch shooting, “The first one was 
fantastic, too much,” Russell marveled. “But the second 
one ... the second one ...” He grinned, shook his head 
and spread his hands to express his inability to find the 
words to describe something that was almost impossible to 
praise fully enough. 

Pride. Skill. Determination. They all fit John Havlicek. 
And there’s another word: tireless. Because this man, who 
is the heart of the Boston Celtics, has been famous for 
playing the game non-stop season after season. A steady 
diet of fast-break basketball is his meat. Age has nothing 
to do with it—he’s as steady a runner today as he was ten 
years ago. Running . . . that’s the key to Havlicek’s game. 
Almost no one in the NBA plays the game harder than 
Boston’s Running Machine. And apart from Bill Bradley, 
who else is in condition and as determined as Havlicek to 
stay with him for minute after minute of pounding, race- 
horse basketball? 

That is the basketball player who, more than any other 
on the Celtics, vaulted the team into a first-place division- 
al finish last season. Who maintained a blistering pace in 
the Boston-New York series that ended in six games with 
New York the winner—but not because Havlicek didn’t 
do everything possible to make it end the other way 
around. Boston’s other stars, Dave Cowens and Jo Jo 
White, played well but suffered stretches of poor play at 
various times in the series. Havlicek never let up and was 
as near to perfection as anyone could ask of a player. He 
was, as the NBA pros voted him, an All-Star. That’s what 
they've been saying about John for 10 years, and if 
Havlicek has anything to say about it, that’s exactly what 
they'll be saying for another 10 years. For he’s the John 
Havlicek doli—wind him up and he never runs down. 


CONNIE HAWKINS 


The 1971-72 season ended and Connie Hawkins could 
look back on another year of Grade-A basketball. For 
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him. For his team, the Phoenix Suns. But there was no 
reward except the satisfaction of knowing he had played 
his special brand of shoot-and-score, rebound and run, 
playmake and dazzle the fans. Of knowing the other pros 
had a high regard for the way he played. 

The final statistics showed he had done it all. A solid 21 
points-a-game average; 633 rebounds for the year, at an 
average of better than eight a game; 296 assists for the 76 
games he played, averaging out to better than four a 
game, An all-round fine season. But so what? Phoenix had 
finished in third place, behind two powerhouse teams, 
Milwaukee and Chicago, even though the Suns had racked 
up the fifth best record in the entire NBA. 

And so, Connie Hawkins ended last season as a specta- 
tor, not a participant in the year-end playoffs. And this 
year, even though Phoenix has been shifted to the Pacific 
Division, the Suns could wind up third again. Why? Be- 
cause they now have to overcome such division competi- 
tion as the Lakers, the Warriors and the SuperSonics. It 
seems unfair, and we think it is. But then, that’s been the . 
story of Connie Hawkins’ life, 

'_ The Hawk was born 33 years ago in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, New York. You don’t find 
ghettos worse than that, not in this country. He was one 
of six children and, by the time he was ten years old, his 
father was no longer around and his mother was nearly 
blind. 

Even so, he stayed away from bad trouble in a world of 
gangsters, dope, and the heavy temptation to steal the 
things his family didn’t have the money to buy. He played 
basketball and went to school, If anybody was grading his 
basketball playing, he was earning straight A’s. School was 
something else. He was in a slum situation, where the kids 
are often moved through the grades according to their 
age, not marks, The attitude is, “Push °em through, there 
are more coming.” In that kind of set-up, a boy can get a 
high-school diploma and not even be able to read it. 

Connie got his diploma from Brooklyn’s Boys High 
School but, academically speaking, he didn’t deserve it. 
What he did deserve was the applause he got for the 
superb games he played as star of the varsity basketball 
team. The cheers were wildest at Madison Square Garden, 
when New York fans screamed their appreciation of his 
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fantastic leadership that carried Boys High to two city 
championships. 

His ears also heard the cheers of “Go, Hawk, go!” as he 
provided the thrills for fans watching the 1960 high- 
school-seniors All-Star Game. The game featured players 
from schools throughout the country. Connie was playing 
for the East squad, and what he did that day made 
everybody forget the deeds of such other future pros as 
Jeff Mullins, Paul Silas and Joe Caldwell. 

The game was being played in Pittsburgh, Pa., and fog 
had made the outdoor court slippery. There was so much 
water on the playing surface that a basketball often 
squished instead of bounced, And driving players time and 
again skidded to their knees while the ball floated off in a 
different direction. But the Hawk kept his footing, the 
ball—and control of the game. As one observer described 
it: “Where others had merely walked on water, a grace- 
ful, long-armed 6-7 youngster began to run on water— 
then fly, And, all of a sudden, the game was no longer 
competition. He was grabbing the rebounds as he had 
been doing all along. But now he was no longer pitching 
out to his guards to set the fast break in motion. Now he 
was scrubbing the boards clean and dribbling the length of 
the treacherous floor himself, leading the fast break and 
capping it off with dunk shots or Cousy-like behind-the- 
back passes to teammates as he floated toward the basket, 
drawing the defense with him. 

“On a dry court, the sight of a big man rebounding, 
leading the fast break and capping it off with fancy assists 
would boggle the imagination. But on a wet court it defied 
belief. Yet time and again it was happening. 

“The final score was East 85, West 60, and a tremen- 
dous individual victory for one young man. The man, the 
winner of the Most Valuable Trophy in this game, was 
Connie Hawkins.” 

Connie Hawkins was clearly the type of player any 
college basketball team would welcome—so long as that 
college didn’t look closely at his educational background. 
There were, unfortunately, a lot of colleges around the 
nation that had 20-20 vision when it came to Connie’s 
court accomplishments but were extremely near-sighted 
when they checked his academic records. In fact, nearly 
250 institutions of “higher education” offered Connie ath- 
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letic scholarships. The most appealing to Connie was the 
one made by the University of Iowa. So he packed his 
bags and basketball equipment, and headed West. 

Young Hawkins college career ended swiftly when his 
name was involved in a basketball scandal back in New 
York. The trouble had actually begun during Connie's 
high school days, when a one-time basketball star named 
Jack Molinas became friendly with Connie, Molinas kept 
on turning up wherever Connie was playing, whether in 
Varsity games or on the concrete playground courts around 
Brooklyn. After the games, Molinas would treat Connie 
and another New York City star, Roger Brown (now in 
the ABA) to dinner. Hawkins also borrowed $200 from 
Molinas on one occasion, and quickly paid it back. 

But the “kindness” of Molinas turned into a curse for 
Connie when Molinas was convicted and jailed for being 
involved in “fixing” basketball games. Even though the 
21-year-old Hawk was found innocent of any wrong- 
doing, he was regarded by the basketball establishment as 
“guilty by association” with Molinas. 

The University of Iowa saw it that way, and Connie's 
scholarship was no more. In fact, his hope of playing 
college ball anywhere in the country was dead—no other 
American college contacted him after the news broke. But 
the worst blow of all came when the National Basketball 
Association declared Connie an untouchable for fear the 
game would be suspected of something wrong, too. 

Things looked desperate for Hawkins until the Ameri- 
can Basketball League was formed. The ABL saw the 
Hawk as a fine player and a marvelous drawing card for 
fans, and he was signed to play for the Pittsburgh Rens. In 
his first season he went up against some excellent competi- 
tion, and even though he hadn't played yery much in 
college, he finished as the ABL’s Most Valuable Player. 

In 78 games, he averaged 27.5 points a game. Now he 
could feel secure. Next season would bring him a good 
contract, a steady income, and fame. He married, moved 
his wife to Pittsburgh, and began the new season by 
scoring at his normally high pace, But halfway through 
ite schedule Fortune again sneered at him as the league 
‘olded. 

Life looked gloomy again until the Harlem Globetrot- 
ters signed him to a contract that paid $125 a week. It 
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wouldn’t make him a rich man, but at least he wouldn’t be 
starving. Besides, what else could he do for a living with 
the kind of education he had? 

“In my four years with the Globetrotters,” Connie said 
later, “I picked up a lot of knowledge and experience. 
Sweetwater Clifton, the ex-Knickerbocker, taught me a lot 
about ballhandling. I also went against a lot of stars like 
Wilt Chamberlain and Oscar Robertson. Of course, I only 
played guys like that on playgrounds and such, but I 
always felt I could hold my own against them.” 

He had to wait a while before he got his chance. First 
he played in the American Basketball Association, a “re- 
birth” of the American Basketball League. Again, it was 
in Pittsburgh, with the Pipers. It was in 1967 and he was 
26 years old. His salary was $15,000 but he played a 
million dollars’ worth, scoring an average of 26.8 points a 
game, snaring 945 rebounds, and leading the Pipers to the 
league championship. Not surprisingly, he was voted the 
ABA’s Most Valuable Player award. The following sea- 
son, Overcoming a bout with the flu and several injuries, 
Connie earned AlJ-ABA recognition on the strength of a 
30.2 ppg average and rebounding that was fifth best in the 
league. 

The road that led to bigger and better things opened 
even wider after that. Before the 1968-69 season got 
underway, the National Basketball Association decided its 
earlier attitude about Connie was wrong. He did, after all, 
deserve to play in their league. Part of what changed the 
NBA’s mind was the Hawk style of basketball. Another 
part was a $6-million suit Connie’s lawyer was preparing 
against the NBA. In any case, as the NBA’s board of 
governors said: “We had wronged this boy, if not by being 
party to the original act, by supporting it later. We wanted 
to right a wrong.” 

The wrong was righted by a contract with the Phoenix 
Suns, a contract that would bring Connie a million dollars 
over a period of time. Since then he’s been living a lot 
better than he ever had dreamed he would in his early 
Brooklyn days. And he’s deserved every penny the club’s 
owners haye paid him. For rebounding. For averaging 
better than 20 points a game ever since he joined the 
NBA. For providing a crowd-rousing style of play that 
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makes him an attraction for any fan who simply enjoys 
great basketball. For being The Hawk—Phoenix’s high-fly- 
ing forward, 


ELVIN HAYES 


Consider the case of Elvin Hayes, superstar. Among the 
many criticisms that have come his way is this one: “He’s 
one of the league’s leaders when it comes to points and 
caroms, But when it comes to playing team ball, the Big E 
is a big bust.” Then, in his defense, comes Elvin’s answer: 
“I hear people say I don’t pass off, I shoot too much, and 
I’m only interested in points. These things are not true. I 
try to help the team in every way I can.” 

On statistics alone, the Big E certainly looked like a big 
help to the sad Houston Rockets, a team that finished last 
season in sixth place in the Pacific Division. The Rockets 
could do no better than a 34-48 won-lost record. Elvin, 
however, finished as the NBA’s tenth best scorer, with 
2,063 points and a 25.2-ppg average for 82 games, And 
he was Number 7 among the league’s rebounders, sweep- 
ing the boards for 1,197 caroms and a 14.6 per-game 
average. He also had 270 assists, a total surpassed by only 
two other Rocket teammates, Calvin Murphy and Stu 
Lantz—and both of them are paid to be playmakers. 

It would certainly seem that Elvin Hayes does, indeed, 
“try to help the team in every way I can.” In fact, if 
Statistics are at all reliable, he redoubled his efforts last 
year. Because the year before last, the 1970-71 season, he 
had only 186 assists, almost 100 fewer than his 1971-72 
total, The added assists of last season may account for 
Elvin’s dropping from third place in the NBA scoring race 
in ’71 (2,350 points and a 28.7-ppg average) to tenth in 
"72. Maybe he was trying to change the minds of the 
people who “say I don’t pass off . . .” 

Or maybe it goes back to Big E’s first year as a pro, 
1968-69. He was a rookie with a collection of press 
clippings that labeled him a superstar-on-the-rise. But not 
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everyone agreed with that label, There were other players, 
sportswriters and fans who were expecting him to get 
wiped out by the likes of Wilt Chamberlain and Nate 
Thurmond, And, at the beginning of the season, it looked 
as if they were right. 

In one game, against the massive Mr. Chamberlain, 
Elvin was outrebounded by Wilt, 23-9. And even though 
Hayes had collected 28 points, Wilt had outscored him 
with 33. Elvin’s coach at the time was Jack McMahon, 
who said after the game “It was the worst one he’s played 
for us, But the season’s early and he has to learn the 
league. Watch him when he comes back.” 

So, everybody kept a close watch on the development 
of the 6'914”, 235-pound rookie in the pivot. What they 
saw was what they knew: Not every center in the NBA is 
a Wilt Chamberlain who can grind down enemy centers 
simply by leaning on them. 

Other centers found Elvin to be an almost irresistible 
force. Against the defensive talents of Nate Thurmond, 
the Big E came out the winner, as well as against tough 
Bob Rule, then Seattle’s big man. Two nights running 
Elvin stung the Chicago Bulls with 40-point performances. 
Then, after that warm-up, he went to town against the 
Detroit Pistons to the tune of 54 points. The Rockets’ 
hoop-happy rookie next hit Chamberlain and the Lakers 
for 38, then the Knicks and Willis Reed for 33. Next 
stop: Philadelphia, and totals of 37 and 39 points against 
the 76ers. Even Bill Russell and the Boston Celtics felt the 
sting of Hayes’s shooting hand for 32 points. 

Along with those impressive numbers in the scoring 
column came equally impressive ones in the rebounds 
column. “I am not falling on my face,” was what Elvin 
seemed to be telling all the doubters. “I’m here to stay.” 

Hardly a yoice was raised in disagreement. Elvin had 
led the league in point production, and the last rookie to 
do that had been Chamberlain, nine years earlier. Big E’s 
scoring, plus his mighty rebounding, had carried the Rock- 
ets into the playoffs. Even though they were eliminated 
early, it was a vast improvement over the team that had 
won a scant 15 games the previous season. 

Yet even though he virtually pulled the Rockets to their 
33 victories in 1968-69, that season’s Rookie-of-the-Year 
award went to Wes Unseld, of Baltimore. Unseld, it had 
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to be conceded, had done quite a job himself as a fresh- 
man, Because of his rebounding and passing, the Bullets 
won the Eastern Division championship. But Hayes still 
felt the voters had made the wrong choice. “Time will 
bear out,” he said “who is the better player,” 

Now that Elvin is Wes’s Baltimore teammate, a com- 
parison will be easier than before. 

How well he does and what others think of him have 
always been important to Elvin Hayes. And shaking off 
the bad opinions of others was nothing new for him. 
There were lots of people in the town where he grew 
up—Rayville, Louisiana—who thought he was just a stu- 
pid kid. He sometimes gave that impression because he 
had a severe speech impediment. 

Aware of how people felt when he “upset” them with 
his speech, Elvin became a loner. In fact, the person he 
was closest to was his father, Chris. “Nobody wanted to 
associate with me,” says Hayes. “Only my dad understood 
me. He really loved me.” But Elvin’s dad died while the 
boy was in ninth grade. 

Fortunately, basketball helped him escape the burdens 
of life. Concentrating on throwing a rubber ball into a tin 
can in his back yard was the beginning of Elvin’s court 
career. By the time he was a high school freshman, he had 
grown to stand two inches over six feet. Tall and strong, 
he went out for the school basketball team, but the coach 
had to cut him from the squad. Elvin proved to be too 
clumsy—the way fast-growing teenagers often are—and 
the coach gently encouraged him to work on his game, 
and to try again next year. 

Elvin did just that, The following summer saw him 
practicing six days a week. He’d start at 9 A.M., take off 
at noon for a half-hour lunch, and return to work out 
until 10 at night. That was the routine he followed every 
day but Sunday, His mother, a religious woman, wouldn't 
let him play on the Sabbath. 

However there was no instant success for Elvin. He was 
cut again as a sophomore. Nevertheless, he stayed with his 
practicing routine and finally made the squad in his junior 
year. His marksmanship had improved and his clumsiness 
had been replaced by fine coordination and a smooth 
swiftness on the basketball court. As a senior he was 
great, 
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Pride and determination had made Elvin a star, a player 
so good that Houston University offered him a scholarship. 
He jumped at the chance to get away from the bad 
memories of Rayville. But now the home-town citizens 
who had laughed at him wanted Elvin to remain a “local 
boy,” to make good at one of Louisiana’s big Negro 
colleges, “They told me the people at Houston would just 
use me,” Elvin recalls. “That when my white teammates 
walked off the court, they wouldn’t know me.” Elvin 
didn’t buy their argument. Besides the felt that playing for 
Houston—not widely known as a basketball power at the 
time—would allow him to make mistakes without the 
whole country knowing about it. 

At Houston, Hayes conquered his speech impediment 
by majoring in Speech and helping kids with similar prob- 
lems at a clinic near the school. He also conquered a long 
string of opponents on the basketball courts. In his fresh- 
man year he smashed every first-season record at the 
University, and brought forth these words of praise from 
freshman coach Harvey Pate: “I’ve been around basket- 
ball players for 22 years and I’ve never seen anything like 
Elvin. He’s big, powerful, and springy. On defense he’s 
like Bill Russell. He just hangs around the basket and 
stuffs shots back in the shooter’s face.” 

In his first varsity year, Hayes attracted coast-to-coast 
attention with his 27.2-ppg average. He bettered that 
mark as a junior, popping in points at an average to 28.4 
per game. But he really outdid himself as a senior, driving 
the average to 36.4 points a game. By the time he was 
ready to graduate, Elvin’s varsity coach declared, “If there’s 
any college basketball player better than Elvin, P've never 
seen him.” 

Elyin had come a long way from his Rayville days as a 
loner and clumsy kid on a high-school basketball court. 
He was talkative and well-informed on many subjects. He 
had a college degree which he had earned with good work 
in the classroom. And he had the professional scouts 
talking money to him. Big money. The ABA’s Houston 
Mavericks tempted the All-American with a reported 
$300,000 for three years, but the Rockets’ offer came to 
about $440,000. The money was important to Elvin, of 
course; but equally important was the difference between 
playing in the NBA and ABA. Competing in the NBA 
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meant he'd be going against the world’s greatest centers, 
and that’s the league Elvin chose. Actually, he said that he 
“never once thought of playing in the American Basket- 
ball Association, no matter how much they offered,” be- 
cause he wanted to match himself against the best. 

That’s what he’s done, and he has some pretty fancy 
scoring and rebounding numbers to show for his efforts. 
But there won't be full satisfaction for Big E until he can 
play for a title-winning club. That, as he'll quickly tell 
you, is what it’s all about. Hear that, Baltimore? 


LOU HUDSON 


The fans, 19,588 of them, had come to see two things. 
The Knicks, their team, meet and beat the Atlanta Hawks 
at Madison Square Garden. And Pete Maravich. The 
Knicks won as Maravich had one of his poorest nights in 
the NBA, held tight by the Knick defense. 

The Knickerbocker faithful filed out of the arena wear- 
ing contented smiles. But in the press box, a newspaper 
columnist turned to another writer and said, “I’ll bet not 
more than ten people here really noticed the best Atlanta 
player in that game. And I'll bet not more than five can 
tell you who kept the Hawks’ chances alive when the rest 
of the team was dragging. And that,” he finished, “is the 
Lou Hudson story.” 

It does, indeed, seem to be the fate of “Sweet Lou” 
Hudson that fans have to think twice before they can 
remember what team he plays for. Or what position he 
plays. The fact is, he plays two positions—guard and 
forward—and plays them so well he has been in the 
league’s All Star game line-up as a guard and a forward, 
in different years. 

Last season, the 6-5, 220-pound Hudson covered one of 
the forward positions for Atlanta. Of course, he turned in 
his usual performances, which means he was the No, 1 
offensive threat on the team that finished No. 2 in the 
Central Division. In the scoring department, Lou bucketed 
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Defensive specialist Dave DeBusschere hits on a tip-in against 
stiff opposition. 


Walt Frazier darts past the determined defense of Lakers’ star 
Jerry West. 


Johnny Havlicek takes on 
pressing Knick defenders in 
another classic confrontation 

of Knicks and Celtics. ‘ 


Connie Hawkins flies high to 
leave defenders behind and 
rings up another two-pointer. 


‘Sweet Lou’’ Hudson puts his scoring touch 
to work in a Hawk battle against Seattle. 


The rebounding and scoring talents of Hou- 
ston's Elvin Hayes could change the picture 
for his new team, the Baltimore Bullets. 


Kentucky’s Dan Issel puts 
his golden touch to work 
to register points for the 
Colonels. 


The shot-blocking, rebound- 
ing, and scoring of Jerry 
Lucas make the Knicks one 
of the toughest teams in 
the NBA. 


“Pistol Pete’’ Maravich does 
his thing—and drops in the 
flashy basket for Atlanta. 


Using teammate Abdul-Jab- 
bar to effectively block out 
Jerry West, Oscar Robert- 
son heads for pay dirt. 


Baltimore Bullets’ center 
Wes Unseld snaps off a 
shot against the Knicks. 


Laker, MVP Jerry West 
speeds past Connie Haw- 
kins in an all-out drive for 
two points. 
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1,899 points in 77 games, for a 24.7-ppg average. That 
was 1ith best in the NBA. And his field goal percentage 
(.503) was 10th best. In addition, even though he was 
playing up front, his 309 assists trailed only the assists 
totaled by Atlanta’s active guards, Herm Gilliam and Pete 
Maravich. 

Yet the name of Lou Hudson doesn’t ring the bells in 
the minds of fans the way they’re rung by such names as 
Havlicek, DeBusschere, Haywood, Frazier, West, Robert- 
son, Bing and Maravich. Ask any pro player, though, 
and Lou’s name is always included with the best. 

There’s a story that’s told around the league that points 
up Hudson’s perpetual anonymity. After a game in which 
the Hawks had beaten the Wilt Chamberlain-Jerry West 
Los Angeles Lakers, Skip Caray, the Atlanta play-by-play 
announcer, came into the Hawk dressing room and an- 
nounced, “I gotta start writing Lou’s name on my sleeve.” 
Someone asked why, and he said, “Here’s the real Lou 
Hudson ... on my statistics sheet. You remember Gary 
Gregor moving around a lot, and Davis on some lay-ups, 
and Caldwell stealing the ball, So the game’s over and you 
start to recap it and you say, ‘Leading the Hawks were 
Gary Gregor and Jimmy Davis with 19 points apiece, Joe 
Caldwell with 15— And then you look down and you 
say, ‘Er, ah, incidentally, folks, Lou Hudson had 25 
points.’ You don’t even remember he was out there.” 

One of the reasons why it is easy to overlook Lou in 
action is that he works at his craft so effortlessly. He 
glides from one end of the court to the other, When he 
penetrates for a basket, he seems to slip past or between 
defenders, hardly making contact with anything but the 
basketball. Or, moving without the ball, he'll take a pass 
somewhere between 20 and 25 feet away from the back- 
board and move into the air as lightly as a balloon. Then 
the ball—also like a balloon—will float from his hand and 
drop through the cords for the quietest two-pointer imagin- 
able. It’s that shooting touch, that playing style, that 
silently effective on-court personality—it’s all of those 
things that make people forget Lou was out there. Until 
they look at the box score. That’s when you realize Hudson 
is always giving the game everything he’s pot. 

Going all-out is a Hudson characteristic that showed 
itself long before he reached the professional ranks, For 
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example, there was the time he was starring for John 
Kundla at the University of Minnesota. In his first game 
as a sophomore, Lou’s Gopher team was battling Purdue 
and each Big Ten squad wanted the victory badly. Play 
was getting rougher with each passing minute, and some- 
thing bloody was bound to happen. 

It did when, while fighting for a rebound, Hudson 
slammed his head against the backboard, The crack of the 
contact of head and board silenced the screaming crowd, 
and a fraction of a second later Lou’s body banged against 
the floor. Coach Kundla and the Minnesota trainer 
dashed onto the court to Lou’s side. But he simply got up, 
shook his head to clear away the pain, had the injury 
treated right then, and stayed in the game. 

“He was fantastic after that,” reported a local writer. 
“He must have been shaken up after hitting that back- 
board, yet it didn’t affect his game a bit. Lou got 15 of the 
team’s next 20 points, It really inspired the rest of the 
guys and they went on to win a big one over Purdue,” 

Another Big Ten contest, coming in Lou’s last season at 
Minnesota, provided another opportunity for Hudson to 
show what heroes are made of. Earlier in the season, Lou 
had suffered a broken arm in a rough game. It resulted in 
his arm being placed in a cast and a doctor’s advice that 
he not play for at least two months. For senior Hudson 
two months sounded like two years. If he couldn’t play, 
how would the pros know he was around? “I just kept on 
going to practice,” Lou recalls, “and begging the coach to 
let me play. Finally, I convinced him I could handle the 
ball with the cast on.” 

It’s likely that the coach wouldn’t have given in to the 
pleas of his sharp-shooting star, except that Minnesota 
had a crucial game coming up with Indiana. Even a little 
help from Hudson, the coach reasoned, might make the 
difference between winning and losing. 

Lou’s heavy cast had been replaced by a lighter one by 
the time Minnesota faced Indiana. So he was able to 
shoot, dribble and pass with his left hand, using the 
cast-weighted right hand to support the left hand. 

“Tt was an inspiring show of spirit and determination,” 
said one Minnesota fan. “The kind of thing only a true 
athlete would do.” And what that athlete did, apart from 
playing when he should have been watching the game 
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from the bench, was pour in 20 points on a 50 percent 
shooting average. 

Hudson impressed everyone that day, including Richie 
Guerin, who picked the Minnesota All-America in the 
1966 college draft to play for the Hawks (then located in 
St. Louis). It’s easy to see why Lou was the Hawks’ 
first-round choice, as he moved into the NBA and just 
missed winning the Rookie-of-the-Year award. Dave Bing 
beat him out for that honor, even though Lou hit baskets 
at an 18,4-ppg clip for the 1966-67 season. He was the 
Hawks top scorer that year, but Bing hit the NBA with a 
bang. 

After spending part of the 1967-68 season with the 
U.S. Army, Hudson tried to pick up where he had left off 
the preceding year. But he was out of shape and could 
manage no better than a scoring average of 12.5 points 
per game in 46 contests of the regular season. He had 
Tegained the Lou Hudson touch by the time of that 
year’s playoffs, however, and in six post-season contests he 
shot at a 21.7-ppg pace. 

“Basketball’s greatest offensive machine” was what Bal- 
timore’s assistant coach Bob Ferry called Lou, and Hud- 
son tried to live up to that description in 1968-69. By 
now, the Hawks were based in Atlanta, and Lou quickly 
won the applause of a lot of new fans, Shooting close to 
50 percent for the season, Hudson ended the campaign 
with 1,770 points and a 21.9-ppg mark. It was good 
enough for 15th place in the league’s scoring race, but he 
wasn’t satisfied—he knew he could do better than that. 

One of Hudson’s teammates tried to pinpoint the reason 
for Lou’s “low” scoring. “Lou doesn’t shoot as much as 
we'd like him to,” the player said. “He connects on nearly 
half his shots, so he should take more. He seems kinda 
shy, like he’s afraid someone is going to call him a 
gunner.” 

“Shy” is a good word to describe the Hawk, nicknamed 
“Sweet Lou.” But he wasn’t too shy to explain why he 
limited the number of shots he was taking. “If you’re a 
scorer like me,” he said, “you need to make a high 
percentage of your shots. If you don’t, your teammates 
might wonder if they shouldn’t be shooting themselves, 
instead of passing off to you.” 

Lou maintained that kind of balanced attitude about his 
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value as a shooter and team man throughout the 1968-69 
season. His attitude—and scoring—earned him a spot on 
the West squad for that year’s All-Star game, and he 
collected 13 points in just 20 minutes of game-time. 

Lou had played the 1968-69 All-Star game as a for- 
ward. However, Coach Guerin decided to switch him to 
guard the following season, and Lou played the backcourt 
for the West in the 1969-70 All-Star match, He again 
displayed his cool, steady style, scoring 15 points in 18 
minutes. 

The move back to guard did him no harm as a point- 
maker in the 80 games of the regular ’69-70 season. Lou 
ripped the nets for 2,031 points and a solid 25.4-ppg 
average. That earned him fifth place in the NBA scoring 
derby. And it also earned him widespread praise, because 
he did it by hitting at a .531 field-goal percentage—third 
best in the league. 

The arrival of Pete Maravich moved him back to for- 
ward for the 1970-71 campaign. It was a very confusing 
year for all the Hawks, but one thing that wasn’t affected 
was Mr. Hudson’s shot-making abilities. By the end of the 
season, Lou had played 76 games, banged homie 2,039 
points, averaged 26.8 per game, and placed fifth in the 
scoring race. 

As quiet as Lou is, we have to read his statistics to 
know his value as a scorer, and listen to the description of 
others to learn his value as an all-around team man. So 
we read and listen, and suddenly appreciate fully why he’s 
called “Sweet Lou.” It's about time for everybody to write 
Lou Hudson’s name on their sleeves. He’s clearly not a 
basketball player to forget. 


DAN ISSEL 


When a college superstar signs a professional contract 
for a lot of money, there is a question that immediately 
demands an answer: Will he be that much better than all 
the other outstanding college players who moved into the 
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major league before him? In other words: Is he worth all 
that money? The answer is usually “Yes,” but not always. 
Take the case of Cazzie Russell, for example. Cazzie, a 
top draft pick of the Knicks several years ago, failed to 
live up to his schoolboy credentials and was finally traded 
away to the Warriors, He’s good . . . but not great. 

But what about Dan Issell, the Kentucky Colonel who 
struck it rich by inking an ABA contract reportedly worth 
$1,400,000? 

Well, in his freshman year as a pro he was super 
enough to share Rookie-of-the-Year honors with Charlie 
Scott. Dan was the Colonels’ center in 1970-71, even 
though he was a “short” 6-8—yet he led the league in 
scoring with an average of 29.8 points a game. The 
forward-sized pivot man also was a force going to the 
boards, and he finished his first season as seventh-best 
rebounder in the ABA by grabbing an average of 13,1 
caroms a game. 

Dan’s showing surprised a lot of people who thought 
Kentucky had overpaid him to sign a contract. Among the 
most surprised was Indiana’s tall, strong and talented cen- 
ter, Mel Daniels. Before Issel’s first games as a pro, 
Daniels had said, “I don’t think he'll be able to play in the 
hole. He’s not mobile enough.” By season’s end, Dan had 
convinced Daniels that he was, indeed, mobile enough. 

The story of how Issel convinced Daniels is a two- 
parter. The first part took place in a pre-season game 
between Kentucky and Indiana. Issel was still in the process 
of learning his job and muscular Mel gave the 240-pound 
rookie a tough time. How tough? “Daniels really blistered 
me in that first game,”’ Dan admitted, 

The second part of the story took place during the 
regular season, Now each game counted in the standings, 
and by this time Issel had become more comfortable in his 
tole of pro center. Dan and Mel went at it again, only in 
this game the results were reversed. Issel outscored Dan- 
iels, 27 to 18, and outrebounded him, 20 to 11. Dan’s 
revenge was on record: Mel was the “blistered” one. 

Issel evaluated his improvement by saying, “Working 
underneath was a problem at first. I was letting guys like 
Daniels and Rich Niemann (of the Floridians) get those 
four- and five-footers, I had to learn to force them out. 
My rebounding improved, too, because I got more ag- 
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gressive and stayed around the basket longer. At first I 
thought I had to run, so I was leaving too soon after we 
took a shot.” 

The “new” Issel drew raves around the circuit, Jack 
‘McMahon, then coaching the ABA’s Pittsburgh team, 
said, “There’s no doubt that Issel is going to be a great 
pro.” 

Dan had proved he was worth the big money Kentucky 
had laid out. But, as he learned after the college draft at 
the end of his Rookie-of-the-Year season, he wasn’t going 
to be Kentucky’s center in his sophomore year. He was 
going to have to prove his value all over again in 1971-72 
as a forward. The reason was the addition to the Ken- 
tucky roster of 7-2 Artis Gilmore, the Jacksonville pivot 
man who had all the equipment to be the ABA’s answer 
to Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. 

So Dan shifted his talents from the center post to a 
forward position last year. Just how well his conversion 
worked out is reflected in this observation by Virginia’s 
Ray Scott. “He'll be another Bob Pettit some day,” said 
Scott, who had spent a number of years in the NBA 
before changing leagues. “He can shoot better already 
than Pettit ever could.” Pettit, it should be remembered, 
finished his 11-season NBA career with a per-game scor- 
ing mark of 26.4 points a game. His scoring and rebound- 
ing were two major reasons for his being chosen among 
the ten players named to the NBA’s Silver Anniversary 
Team. Issel couldn’t have received higher praise. 

Last year, Dan-the-forward joined forces with his re- 
placement at center to lead the Colonels to a smashingly 
successful season, Kentucky won 68 games, lost just 16, 
and outdistanced second-place Virginia in the Eastern 
Division race by the huge margin of 23 games. Issel’s 
season-long attack on the baskets amounted to a scoring 
pace of 30.5 points a game, third best in the ABA. In 
addition, he averaged 11.2 rebounds a game. Naturally, he 
was voted onto the league’s All-Star team—a fitting end 
to another chapter in the continuing All-Star book of 
Dangerous Dan Issel. 

Dan Issel, the player who was to become the most 
productive scorer in the 67-year history of University of 
Kentucky basketball, was born in 1949, in Batavia, Iili- 
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nois, However, it wasn’t until he was 12 years old that he 
began to play the game. 

“I wasn’t particularly big when I started playing in the 
seventh grade,” Dan recalls. “I think I was the fourth or 
fifth smallest on that seventh grade team, and I was only 
5-11 as a freshman in high school, But when I graduated I 
was 6-714,” 

At first, his progress was slow. Not until his freshman 
year in high school did Dan become a starting player. 
And, he recalls with a laugh, “As a junior, I was a clumsy 
sophomore. But I really worked hard to improve. Basket- 
ball never came easy to me. Any talent I may have is the 
result of long, Jong hours. I've worked hard at trying to 
become a good player.” 

By his senior year all of those long hours were reward- 
ed when college offers started coming in. Dan and his 
father discussed the choices and the elder Issel thought 
Kentucky sounded best. “Kentucky was fine with me,” 
Dan says. “More All-Americas and pros came from there 
than anywhere else.” 

While breaking in under the masterful coaching of 
Adolph Rupp, sophomore Dan had his share of good and 
bad games. One of the worst ones came against Georgia. 
Issel played 25 minutes, took two shots, scored no points 
and pulled down just two rebounds, Of course, there were 
better games that season, and he finished up with a 
16.4-ppg scoring average. 

As a junior, Issel’s performances were markedly im- 
proved, His scoring leaped to a 26.6-ppg average. And as 
a senior, he really started connecting with the hoop, clos- 
ing his final college year with a 33.9-ppg mark. Dan’s 
college career total was 2,138 points, and one of the 
highwater marks—and a promise of things to come—was 
the Kentucky scoring record of 53 points he chalked up in 
@ game against Ole Miss. 

Among the many professional basketball men who 
charted Issel’s progress was Red Auerbach, who would 
have liked Issel to sign on with his Boston Celtics after 
completing college. Said Auerbach, after watching Dan is 
action, “You figure the kid’s gonna be a heckuva pro 
cornerback, but then again he’s strong enough to play 
center. He shoots very well, he’s quick, he comes down 
with the ball—what more can you ask?” 
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What Auerbach didn’t mention—but must have noticed 
—was another quality that made Dan a college All-Amer- 
ica, and then a great pro. That was his determination, the 
hallmark of all outstanding players. Issel’s hard-nosed play 
made its mark on one sportswriter, who put these words 
through his typewriter: “There is an unmistakable quality 
about Dan Issel on a basketball court: Once he makes up 
his mind to do something, he will do everything possible to 
accomplish it. Inexorable. It’s a word you can look up. It 
means unyielding, relentless, a quality which will not be 
denied. That is the way Dan Issel plays basketball.” 

The striving to reach perfection is Dan Issel’s way on a 
basketball court. It is ingrained in his mind and translated 
into every move he makes in a game. He’s one of the 
finest players in the pros, yet he’s never satisfied with less 
than the best for himself. “I spend an extra 15 or 20 
minutes practicing when I feel there’s something wrong 
with my shot,” he says, “When I feel that maybe I’m 
pulling it one way or the other and it’s just not going in 
the basket, then I'll stay after regular practice or get there 
a little early and shoot until I have my form. 

His pushing himself to adjust from pro center to pro 
forward paid off handsomely. His first coach with the 
Colonels, Frank Ramsey, was deeply impressed by the 
way Issel took to his new position, “Dan’s got one of the 
quickest first steps P’'ve ever seen,” said the man who had 
played with many championship Boston Celtic teams. 
“Play him close and with that step and his strength, he’s 
by you. Play him loose and he'll kill you with that jump 

ot.” 

Issel’s greatest problem, from a professional player’s 
point of view, is that the Kentucky Colonels have not won 
an ABA championship in the two years he has been with 
the team. Utah stopped their drive for the title in 1971, 
the series going to seven games before the Stars won. 
Then, last year, the surging New York Nets did the job, 
upsetting a heavily favored Colonel team and bringing a 
strong dose of disappointment into Dan’s life. However, 
this season he is determined that the ending will be 
different. 

As a man who has overcome the self-admitted lack of 
natural ability; who has switched from one position to 
another and done it beautifully; who is out to make his 
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team a winner—Dan Issel is not about to let a couple of 
setbacks discourage him. If anything, it will add more fuel 
to the fire that burns deep inside his power-packed frame. 
In other words, this season must be the very best for the 
player called Kentucky’s Five-Star Colonel. 

Points .. . rebounds . . . a winning attitude. Kentucky 
got a bargain for $1,400,000. 


JERRY LUCAS 


They have a saying in the National Basketball Associa- 
tion: “If you don’t have the big man, you can’t be the big 
team.” The proof of that statement is plentiful. The Mil- 
waukee Bucks, an expansion team in 1968-69, were con- 
tenders for the title in ’69-70 and the NBA champs in 
*70-71. The reason was simple: the Big Aim, now known 
as the Giant—Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. The same is true 
of the Philadelphia 76ers and Los Angeles Lakers, as Wilt 
Chamberlain’s huge frame and the talent to match carried 
those teams to the top of the league ladder. Bill Russell 
was the big man who made the Boston Celtics the big 
team throughout his career, 

But if the saying is true, what made the New York 
Knicks so strong last year? 

The answer is a not-so-big center whom the Knicks con- 
verted from forward to fill the big gap caused by Willis 
Reed’s absence. Jerry Lucas is that man, a 6-8, 230-pound 
veteran of nine NBA seasons, shifted to center to take on 
the powerhouses who have as much as 50 pounds and as 
many as eight inches more than the new New Yorker. 
Lucas is the answer, along with the fine team play and 
defensive artistry of Red Holzman’s basketball players, 

Baltimore’s Gene Shue said it this way: “It really upset 
me when I heard about the trade. I don’t like to see the 
Knicks get any help at all, and this has to help them. 
Getting Lucas shored up a real weakness they had. The 
Knicks weren’t a good rebounding team. He'll make them 
real tough.” 
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When Jerry joined the New Yorkers at the beginning of 
last season, the former Ohio State All-America brought 
excellent credentials. An AII-NBA forward five times, he 
had been a center in college and could be called upon to 
rest Reed. And no matter where he played, he would be a 
scoring threat, because “Luke” can shoot from the outside 
as well as any man his size ever has. As for rebounding, 
his lifetime average in that department—better than 18 
per game—ranked him third behind carom-kings Russell 
and Chamberlain. And his career scoring average of 19.1 
a game was achieved on a 50 percent shooting accuracy. 

Last season, his first as a Knick after six with Cincinnati 
and one with the Warriors, Jerry did everything that 
was expected of him—and more. As was expected, he 
rebounded. His 1,011 caroms in 77 games was slightly 
better than 13 a game, and was the 11th best rebounding 
average in the league. It was easily the best on the 
Knicks, Also as expected, he scored, netting 1,283 points 
for a per-game pace of 16,7, and second only to top 
Knick Walt Frazier. And his field-goal percentage, a snaz- 
zy .512, put him in a flat-footed tie with Frazier for the 
team lead and 5th place in the NBA Field-Goal Percen- 
tage race. 

What wasn’t expected was that he would have to do it 
all as New York’s fulltime pivot man. Reed’s tendinitis 
kept him sidelined and led to Luke’s playing the big man 
role for the first time since his Ohio State days. 

He clearly hadn’t lost his touch in those 10 years. As 
one sportswriter described Jerry’s contributions in New 
York’s second-game victory over the Celtics in the 
playoffs, “The Knick strategy was to keep Boston’s center, 
Dave Cowens, away from rebound territory. That meant 
Luke had to hit from the outside, forcing Cowens to stay 
out there with him and away from the backboard, Lucas 
did just that. In fact, he did more than just that. His five 
long-range bombs from 20 feet out in the last quarter of 
play were crucial. Each time the tenacious Boston defense 
pushed the Knicks to the limit of the 24-seconds-to-shoot 
rule, Luke launched his one-hander with perfect results, It 
made all the difference in a battle that went right down to 
the final seconds of play.” 

This was the same man who, as a rookie with the 
Cincinnati Royals, had to convert to forward after three 
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brilliant seasons as a OSU center. “It was very difficult to 
adjust,” Jerry said back in 1963. “All my life I was a 
center. I always had my back to the basket. I was in 
close. Then I found myself in a strange position . . . facing 
the basket, farther away from it. I had to make different 
moves, different shots. It took me a long time before I felt 
anything near comfortable out there. I'd get the ball and 
the first thing I'd want to do was get rid of it. It took me 
a long time before I adjusted and became a basketball 
player again.” 

He obviously had adjusted well enough to become an 
All-Star forward from 1963-64 through 1967-68. But nei- 
ther he nor fellow All-Star Oscar Robertson could do 
enough to make Cincinnati a winner. Year after year they 
played their hearts out, earning personal distinction and 
stardom but always missing the boat that flew the champi- 
onship flag. 

When Bob Cousy started his shake-up of the Royals, 
Lucas had hopes of being traded to a team with title- 
winning potential, And in 1969, the Royals agreed to his 
request to trade him to the then San Francisco (now 
Golden State) Warriors. It looked as if his championship 
dream would become a reality—until he broke his hand in 
a game against the Los Angeles Lakers. By the time he 
had worked himself back into the lineup, it was clear that 
he was out of condition, It was—by Jerry Lucas stan- 
dards—a bad year. So he decided to change his ways, to 
relax and be in top mental and physical shape for the 
1970-71 season. 

While he loafed, he began to think about basketball in a 
different way, and he planned on the 1970-71 season as 
being a lot different from previous seasons, A lot of 
people were saying he was going downhill, and he set his 
mind to proving them wrong, “I knew one reason for my 
poor 1969-70 season was lack of conditioning,” he con- 
fessed. “So, I decided to start a whole new program for 
myself. I began by losing weight. I'd played at 250 for the 
past four years, but that seemed like too much for a guy 
my age to be carrying around. So I lost 20 pounds in a 
couple of weeks just by cutting out snacks.” 

It was a lighter Lucas who started working out at a 
local gym every night. “It was the first chance I’d had to 
Teally analyze my shot, to figure out exactly what was 
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right and wrong about it. I realized I was using six or 
seven different grips, depending on my position on the 
court. But over the summer I was able to develop a single 
grip that seems to have improved my accuracy.” 

Teaming with Nate Thurmond, Lucas scored and re- 
bounded the Warriors to a second-place finish in his 
“comeback” season, But Milwaukee—with old teammate 
Oscar Robertson and super-talent Lew Alcindor—were 
more than the Warriors could handle, and their champion- 
ship hopes died in five games. 

It was back to another summer of dreaming that “next 
year will be different.” And, as things turned out, the 
trade winds that blow players around picked him up and 
whisked him to New York in the swap that carried spurt- 
shooting forward Cazzie Russell into the Warrior camp. 
Since then, things have been a lot different—and better— 
for Jerry Lucas. 

Following the New York victory over Los Angeles in 
last year’s championship series, Laker coach Bill Sharman 
said, “In some ways Lucas makes them a tougher team 
for us to match up against than they were with Reed.” 

That’s because, with Jerry, the Knicks had a center who 
was more mobile than Willis. It made their offense more 
varied, harder for opposing teams to handle. With Jerry 
moving quickly on the outside, hitting those long-range 
bombs that forced enemy centers to come out to guard 
him, passing sharply, handing off smoothly, and rebound- 
ing as well as ever—the Knicks had a total-team attack 
that forced other teams to change their strategies. 

If Willis doesn’t come back this year, Jerry will have a 
full season of playing with a team he has adjusted to fully, 
and which has adjusted to him. “When I first came here,” 
Luke said, “I felt I'd blend into this team. I believe I 
have. I’m just absolutely content.” 

So are the Knicks, Wherever Jerry puts his talents to 
use this year—as full-time center or as part-time forward 
and part-time center—New York knows he'll do the job 
superbly. That’s why they’re talking championship again, 
And Luke is with them all the way. 
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PETE MARAVICH 


Pistol Pete. The sportswriters have delighted in hurling 
poison darts at him in the form of stories ridiculing him. 
A showboat, they have called him. A hotshot. A selfish kid 
who can’t seem to grow up, can’t seem to think of anyone 
except Pete Maravich. Raised by his father to be a star, 
coddied through high school by his coaches and then 
through Louisiana State University by the varsity coach, 
who just happened to be his father, Press. 

The fans laughed at him, too. Pistol Pete—they re- 
peated his nickname with sarcasm, meaning: “The gun- 
ner. He shoots the basketball so much, he has to make a 
lot of points.” And they repeatedly threw his own words 
back at him, the words that described his fantastic drib- 
bling performances. “Show Time,” Pete called those mar- 
velous displays of ball-and-body control. But the fans, 
like the sportswriters, resented the floppy-socked, floppy- 
haired kid who could do more things with a basketball 
than any player before him. And they resented his nonstop 
joyride on the glory road. It was glory and success all the 
way through college, and it was glory and a 1.8-million 
contract when he signed to play in the NBA with the 
Atlanta Hawks. 

All of the bitter and jealous people picked on Pete. Few 
were willing to sympathize with him, to point out that he 
carried more pressure into his rookie year than should be 
borne by any athlete. But there was some articles written, 
explaining that Pete’s teammates resented the money he 
was being paid, a lot more than they, as established pros, 
were getting. And several fair-minded writers also took 
pains to quote the words of Pete’s coach, Richie Guerin, 
who defended the freshman guard. “When a kid’s got the 
instincts and tools for basketball Pete’s got,” Guerin said 
“it’s just a matter of time. The only way you're going to 
learn is by playing. He has had to find out for himself, 
the hard way, what will work and what won’t work in the 
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pros. And he’s bright enough to know what won’t work, 
without being told, He’s going to work it out before the 
year’s over, and when he does he'll be the kind of player 
who plays tight defense, scores his 25 to 27 points a night 
and brings ’em out of the seats with his playmaking,” 

Pete also was concerned about his first year’s play, He 
knew as well as anyone that he was throwing away the 
ball too often, that he wasn’t playing the kind of defense 
necessary if a man is going to succeed in the NBA, that he 
didn’t have the confidence of his teammates and wouldn't 
unless he changed his style of play. 

“I would lie there on the floor of my room,” he wrote 
after the season, “staring at the ceiling until three or four 
in the morning in pure agony. And it was on one of those 
occasions that I had a heart-to-heart talk with myself. I 
started thinking about how I had decided, when I was still 
in grade school, that I was going to become a star in the 
NBA; about how I had devoted my life since then to 
basketball; about the thousands of hours I had spent 
learning to pass the ball behind my back; about how loose 
and good J had felt until I joined the Hawks.” 

That thinking session with himself must have occurred 
sometime during the third month of the 1970-71 season. 
It’s a sound guess because it was near the beginning of 
February, 1971, that Pete put it all together. In one game 
against the New York Knicks he worked several breath- 
taking give-and-go plays with his backcourt partner, Walt 
Hazzard. He also worked hand-in-glove with his other 
Hawk teammates. Feeding forward Lou Hudson for bas- 
kets. Taking his own shots at the right time and with great 
success, The Hawks beat the Knicks, and they did it by 
playing team basketball. And The Pistol triggered a lot of 
that team play. 

And Atlanta, which had been having a poor season, 
suddenly turned into a winner. After the rejuvenated 
Hawks had taken six out of eight games in one streak, 
Atlanta sportwriter George Cunningham raved about the 
“new” Pete Maravich. “Maravich started doing what no- 
body does better,” Cunningham wrote. “Never guilty of 
lack of hustle and effort, The Pistol utilized this asset by 
moving without the basketball. When he got open, and he 
is impossible to guard because of his quickness, Hazzard 
hit him with the pass. And except on rare occasions, when 
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he apparently could not resist it, Maravich did not show- 
boat or hog the ball. If the opening no longer existed, he 
passed to the open man.” 

Pete and the rest of the Hawks kept on clicking for the 
rest of the campaign and finished in second place, behind 
Baltimore, in the Central Division. The Knicks knocked 
them out of the playoffs in the first round, but it was clear 
that rookie Pete Maravich was a different player from the 
one who had started the season. 

Pete was disappointed that he had been far back in the 
voting for Rookie of the Year. That award was shared by 
Portland’s Geoff Petrie and Boston’s Dave Cowens. Pete 
had finished third, and among those who thought he 
should have finished higher was Coach Richie Guerin. “It’s 
a disgrace that Pete Maravich was not named Rookie of 
the Year,” Guerin said. “Cowens and Petrie are fine 
players, but neither had the rookie year like Pete, and 
mark my words, neither will accomplish what Pete will 
accomplish in this league. There wasn’t a better rookie in 
this league than Pete. I put him in the same class as Oscar 
Robertson, Jerry West and Earl Monroe, when they came 
up. You know, it’s difficult for a man Pete’s age to handle 
the constant pressure that he was exposed to all year. He 
always impressed me the way he kept his coo] and through 
all the criticisms and hostilities that he had to face. To do 
all that and still have the rookie year he had, you gotta be 
some kind of baliplayer.” 

The kind of year he had, statistically, went this way. He 
scored 1,880 points and averaged 23.2 points a game. 
Those totals were good enough to rank him No. 8 among 
the league’s scorers. His total of 355 assists was second 
only to his backcourt partner, Hazzard, on the Hawks. And 
in keeping with Guerin’s early evaluation that Pete would 
settle down and score 25 to 27 points a game—Pete 
averaged 30 points a game over the last month of his 
freshman year. 

Last year Pete was anxious to get the season started. 
He said, “Now I’m ready to play my best.” And it looked 
as if he meant it. When pre-season training began, Pete 
was the boss of the backcourt. Atlanta’s other starting 
guard, Walt Hazzard, had been traded to Buffalo—and it 
seemed obvious that Guerin had full confidence in Pete to 
take over command of the team’s floor play. Not only did 
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Pete take charge, he showed his maturity in the way he 
worked on the defense. As one observer remarked, 
“Maravich is 100 percent improved in this play when the 
other side has the ball. His offense is as fine as ever, but 
I’m equally impressed by his defense.” 

But suddenly everything fell apart in the second week of 
training. Maravich developed a sore throat that refused to 
get better. Then he began running a temperature of 102 
degrees. Then 103. A trip to the hospital proved he had 
contracted mononucleosis. He’d definitely be out for several 
weeks, and, considering the weakening effects of the dis- 
ease, might even miss the entire 1971-72 campaign. 

Pete finally came back to the team after the Hawks had 
played 14 games of the regular season. Atlanta had done 
poorly in the pre-season exhibition games, and no better 
after the season began. The Pistol was weak and anyone 
could see he had lost at least 20 pounds. He appeared in 
the next few games, but Guerin would play him briefly 
then rest him, letting him work himself into shape. If he 
tried to come back too fast, he might have a relapse and 
teally be through for the year. 

It wasn’t until mid-January that Pete indicated full 
recovery. Although the 6-5 superguard weighed 185, still 
20 pounds under his playing weight, his shooting eye and 
dribbling-and-passing equipment were in fine condition. 
The undeniable proof was presented in an Atlanta victory 
over the Philadelphia 76ers, 124-116. In that game, Pete 
shattered his previous pro scoring high of 44 points with a 
solid 50-point performance. 

A week later, Pete poured in 35 points against Milwau- 
kee and also passed off for 14 assists, There was no 
question that he was the high-flying Hawks’ ace backcourt 
man, Then, just so there’d be no doubt about his 50-point 
outburst against Philadelphia, he repeated that point total 
in a contest with the Cleveland Cavaliers. 

By season’s end, Pete had ripped the nets for 1,275 in 
66 games. His points and 19,3-ppg average ranked him 
second only to Lou Hudson, the Hawks’ perennial high 
scorer. And if Pete had been as healthy in the first half of 
the year as he was in the second, there is little question 
that he would have been No. 1 on the Hawks. And much 
higher in the league’s scoring derby. As for team leader- 
ship, his 393 assists—an average of almost six a game— 
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was tops on the team. If he had played in enough games 
to qualify for the league’s assists race, he would have 
come in in 7th position. 

Atlanta’s second-half surge again earned them second 
place in the Central Division, behind the Bullets, And 
before the Celtics eliminated them from the playoffs after 
six games, Pete enjoyed games in which he hit for 36 and 
37 points. He finished the six playoff games with 166 
points, for an average of 27.7 points a game—2.7 better 
than Hawk runner-up Hudson, Pete also recorded an ayer- 
age of 5 rebounds and 5 assists per contest. 

There was no longer any sniping by fans or reporters, 
The Pistol had become a superstar, and the last words of 
the 1971-72 season on Pete Maravich were, “If he stays 
healthy all next season, he’s got a good shot at the All- 
Star team,” 

The way Pete’s future looks now, he could have a shot 
at the All-Time All-Star team. 


OSCAR ROBERTSON 


Every athlete reaches a certain point in his career when 
he can’t do the things with his body that his brain tells it 
to do. That point usually comes when the athlete is “get- 
ting old” for his sport, In basketball, it’s when he reaches 
32 or 33 years of age. Oscar Robertson, without a doubt 
one of the greatest guards ever to play the game of 
basketball, will be playing in the Milwaukee backcourt this 
season at the advanced age of 34. 

Has the Big O slowed down? Is his brain sending 
messages that his body can’t follow? An examination of 
last year’s’ statistics will help to provide an answer. He 
played in 64 games out of 82, which means he wasn’t 
physically able to join his teammates for 18 contests over 
the 1971-72 schedule. And actual on-court time was 2,390 
minutes. Both figures—the number of games and minutes 
played—are the lowest of his career. He registered 491 


assists, or slightly less than 7.7 per game. Both figures 
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represent the low points of his career in the department of 
assists. His scoring must be considered also. Robertson 
entered last season with a lifetime per-game average of 
28.3 ppg. His lowest mark in a career that began back in 
1960-61 was the 1,569 points scored and 19.4 ppg average 
of 1970-71. Until last season. For 1971-72, he put in 
1,114 points for a per-game breakdown of 17.4, And 
always a strong-playing, high-scoring player in post-season 
competition, Oscar’s poor showing in the last playoffs 
could rightfully be regarded as the foremost reason the 
Bucks failed to put up a stronger fight against the Los 
Angeles Lakers, 

The feeling that Robertson may be going downhill is 
shared by a growing number of coaches, players and 
sportswriters. Yet there are many who disagree, arguing 
that an injury to his stomach muscles made it impossible 
for Oscar to perform at the peak of his powers last 
season. And, they argue further, a player his age takes 
longer to bounce back from injuries. 

Jerry West, himself an “aging veteran,” still maintains 
the highest regard for Oscar as a superb player. Said 
Jerry, one of the finest defensive guards in the game, 
“There is no way you can stop an Oscar Robertson or a 
Dave Bing all the time. Oscar has all the moves and all 
the shots and he does everything so effortlessly, so smooth~ 
ly, you just can’t anticipate him or break up his rhythm. 
He’s the toughest man I ever tried to guard.” 

West is not alone in feeling that way about the very 
strong Milwaukee backcourt genius. Standing 6-5 and 
weighing 220 pounds, even a slowed-down Robertson is 
quick enough and strong enough to go around—or over— 
just about every other backcourt man in the league, And 
his height gives him the advantage of at least one inch and 
sometimes five inches on enemy guards. And so, even 
though his overall showing of last year failed to measure 
up to his own sky-high standards, the other players in the 
NBA still rate him an All-Star. In the voting for the league’s 
All-Star team, Oscar made the second team, edged out 
only by Walt Frazier and Jerry West in the balloting of the 
men who play the game, It was the 12th time Oscar had 
been named to the All-Star squad, which isn’t bad for a 
man who has been in the NBA 12 years, In fact, it ties 
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him with Bob Cousy for the record of being selected for 
that high honor. 

Among Oscar’s other honors are: He is the second 
highest pointmaker in the history of the NBA, having hit 
the hoop for 24,692 points in regular-season competition. 
He’s also the king of assist-makers, amassing a grand total 
of 8,890 assists in his dozen years on the pro circuit. And 
six of those years he was the assists leader of the NBA. 

What the players say about Oscar shows why they con- 
sider him a perennial All-Star. New York’s center, Willis 
Reed, pictures Oscar this way: “He can carry the load, if 
he has to, getting the points when they're really needed. 
That’s the thing about Oscar, to my way of thinking. 
Everything he does, he does so easy. It looks natural, 
smooth. He flows, There is seldom even a look of particu- 
lar strain on his face. I think if there was no such game as 
basketball when Oscar was growing up, he would have just 
instinctively wanted to dribble a big, round ball.” 

Another in Robertson’s corner when it comes to com- 
paring Oscar with NBA backcourt men is Red Auerbach, 
general manager and former coach of the Boston Celtics. 
Auerbach had coached Bob Cousy throughout the years 
“Cooz” was considered the finest guard of them all. Yet 
Auerbach says “Oscar is the greatest ever to play the 
backcourt, I do not mean to short-change Cousy, who 
played brilliantly for me. And it’s not because Robertson 
is playing and Cousy is not, because I don’t have a short 
memory. But Robertson has it all.” 

Oscar has had it all long before he played professional 
ball with the Royals and then the Bucks. He was doing it 
all as a teenager who led Crispus Attucks High in Indi- 
anapolis to 45 successive wins and two straight Indiana 
championships. From there he took his splendid talents to 
Cincinnati. For just a hint at how good Oscar was in 
college, consider that he set a three-year scoring record 
that stood as a major-college challenge for years until 
basket-bombing Pete Maravich broke it in 1970. Another 
hint is this fact: the year that Elgin Baylor and Wilt 
Chamberlain were college juniors, sophomore Oscar Rob- 
ertson was named the Most Valuable Player in college 
ball. 

He continued his marvelous play as a freshman with the 
Cincinnati Royals, making the NBA All-Star team and 
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winning the MVP award in the All-Star game, And he 
bait as All-Star game MVP two more times after 
at. 

The crowning point of his career, however, was a long 
time in coming. Not until he was traded from Cincinnati 
to Milwaukee did Oscar play on a pro team that had a 
shot at winning the NBA championship, But with the 
Bucks and the center then known as Lew Alcindor, Oscar 
knew this was his chance, at last. He took full advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Alcindor was equally hungry to go all the way. And he 
knew how much Oscar would contribute to making it 
happen. “When Oscar Robertson talks about basketball,” 
the Buck center said, “you listen! Oscar respects people 
who can perform. Sometimes I think that’s all Oscar 
respects. If you don’t put out, you lose Oscar’s respect fast 
+. - He curses guys out right on the floor! For not putting 
out. For acting flakey. He tells ‘em. And that’s good. 
Because a team has to have somebody like that,” 

Between them, Big O and Big A inspired the Bucks to 
put together the greatest season any team had enjoyed up 
to that year. The Bucks dominated the league and the 
competition they met in the playoffs. What they had done 
all season long they did even better in the playoffs, and the 
heart of what they had done was described by New York 
Post sportswriter Leonard Lewin. Following the game 
won by Milwaukee to nail down the 1970-71 title, Lewin 
wrote, “Alcindor was great, as usual, but Oscar was mag- 
nificent. He ran the team with precision. His passing was 
impossible. The fans were spellbound as he repeatedly hit 
Bob Dandridge and Jon McGiocklin on the dead run. He 
fired lead passes with the finesse of a Joe Namath. He was 
too much.” 

And yet, a year later, a large number of basketball-wise 
people were suggesting that the Big O is starting to fade, 
Maybe he is; no athlete goes on forever, and Oscar Rob- 
ertson is no more immortal than any other man who 
weats sneakers and races up and down a basketball court. 
But let’s not count him out until we know for sure. And 
there’s no better way of finding out than watching the 
on-court activities of Number 1 on the Bucks this season. 
It’s a good bet he'll be doing his thing as beautifully as 
eyer. Which means: soft, smooth and easy, 
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WES UNSELD 


It’s the seventh—the deciding—game of the Eastern 
Division playoffs of 1971. The scene of the action is 
Madison Square Garden, packed with row upon row of 
screaming New York fans, a swelling roar of 19,588 
voices demanding that the Knicks do something. There are 
11 seconds left in the game, the Baltimore Bullets are 
ahead, 93-91, and the Knickerbockers are on the edge of 
a cliff. If they don’t come back to tie the score, their hope 
of repeating as NBA champs will die right there. 

New York’s Knickerbockers don’t die easy. Coach Red 
Holzman calls time out and plans the moves that will save 
his team from disaster in the next 11 ticks of the time 
clock. Holzman tells guard Dick Barnett to throw the ball 
in bounds to All-Star Walt Frazier. Solid center Willis 
Reed will then set a solid pick, and Frazier will drive 
around Reed in a dash to the basket. 

Opposing the muscular 6-9 Reed is equally muscular 
Wes Unseld, 245 pounds but, at 6-7, two critical inches 
shorter than the New York center, Reed figures to neu- 
tralize Unseld, and Frazier figures to have a clear path to 
the hoop. 

Barnett flips the ball to Frazier and Reed moves into 
position—a rock-solid pick, Or so it seems, Unseld moves 
close to Reed and the two giants lean this way and that. 
They are still swaying like massive trees as the seconds 
tick by and Frazier makes his move, slashing past them 
with the basketball, And suddenly, Unseld separates from 
Reed and slides his bulk into Frazier’s path. 

The New York guard knows he can’t take the ball in 
any farther. And he can’t risk a shot against Wes, who 
stands four inches taller than he. So Frazier whips the ball 
to Bill Bradley, one of the best clutch-shooters in the 
game. Bradley, stationed in the far left-hand corner of the 
forecourt, is free. He takes the pass and starts his jump 
shot. But, startingly, Unseld is waving a huge hand in 
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Bradley’s face. The Bullet center shifted from Frazier with 
the pass, reaching Bradley almost as quickly as the ball. 
Still, Bradley gets off the shot. And Unseld leaps high, 
extends his right arm even higher, and swats the ball 
away. 

Bullets and Knicks scramble for the ball . . . the clock 
ticks on... and the Knicks dream dies. 

Long after the game, Jerry Sachs, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Bullets, sat watching a film of the contest. 
When the last frame had been shown, he smiled and said, 
“We just had to look at the films to make sure there 
wasn’t some mistake. It was that fantastic. Unseld took 
three men on one play—Willis, Frazier, and then Bradley. 
T’ve seen this guy make so many great defensive plays that 
it’s hard to say any one was the best, but considering what 
it meant to our club, I can’t think of a play that was 
bigger.” 

The big play is nothing new for Wes. He’s the core of 
the Baltimore team, the man expected to make all of the 
normally important plays—and the big ones too. The ace 
scorer on the squad may be an Earl Monroe (before he 
was traded to the Knicks), an Archie Clark or Elvin 
Hayes. But when Baltimore is in that clutch moment, Wes 
Unseld is the deciding factor—the force that makes the 
big move. As his coach, Gene Shue, says, “Wes gets his 14 
to 18 points and 16 to 20 rebounds, and he generally 
blocks six to eight shots a game. And he’s one of the best 
playmakers of all centers in the league.” 

Playmaking is the kind of basketball art that is de- 
veloped. It doesn’t just happen. It’s something involving a 
player’s natural talents, unselfishness (thinking of the team 
rather than personal success), and many hours of prac- 
tice. Wes Unseld’s ability to make the all-important “out- 
let” pass is an example of his playmaking contributions to 
Bullet success. No man in the NBA can get a rebound and 
fling the ball downcourt to a speeding teammate faster than 
Westley Unseld. “I have never seen anyone get it out 
faster,” raves Shue. “Moreoever, very few people realize 
how good a defensive player Wes is. He doesn’t block 

shots with the flair of other centers because they're bigger 
and easier to spot.” 

Coach Gene Shue is an Unseld believer now. He has 
been for the four brilliant years Wes has played for him. 
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But Shue wasn’t always impressed by him. Such as the 
time Shue was watching the 1967 Holiday Festival Tour- 
nament. Unseld was carrying his University of Louisville 
team to victory against bigger, stronger teams, and a 
writer asked Shue what he thought of Unseld as a profes- 
sional prospect. “Unseld’s an odd size and awfully small te 
play the pivot,” his future coach said. “His speed is horri- 
ble, but he has real good quickness. His shooting must also 
be considered questionable.” 

You would think that, after giving Wes such low 
grades, Shue would forget Unseld when it came time for 
the college draft. But, surprise of surprises, Baltimore’s 
first-round draft pick of 1968 was the guy who was 
“awfully small to play pivot.” 

Shue immediately—and no doubt happily—had to eat 
his words. For all Wes did in his first season in a Balti- 
more uniform was win the award as the 1969 NBA 
Rookie of the Year, the Most Valuable Player award, and 
raves from coast to coast. 

Actually, Wes wasn’t the player Baltimore wanted as its 
first draft choice. Elvin Hayes was their personal choice 
for the pivot spot. But the Bullets and the San Diego 
Rockets had finished the 1967-68 season in a tie, and San 
Diego won the coin toss to decide first pick. They took 
Hayes, and the Bullets had to settle for Unseld. 

Are they sorry? Hayes, after all, did win the NBA scor- 
ing title in his rookie season, averaging 28.4 ppg. Unseld’s 
freshman scoring pace was just 13.8 points a game. Wes 
was second that year in league rebounding, grabbing 1,- 
491, but Hayes wasn’t far behind, with 1,406 caroms. 
Well, if Hayes could outscore Wes by 15 points a game 
and rebound almost as well, wouldn't Elvin rate as the 
better rookie? Not according to those who know. 

Jeff Mullins, San Francisco’s fine guard, compared the 
value of Hayes and Unseld as to which one would have 
helped Baltimore more. “With Hayes,” he said, “the Bul- 
lets might have been a collection of individuals with, abili- 
ty. With Unseld, however, they became a fear.” 

Wes earned no new awards for his play in the 1971-72 
season, but that doesn’t mean he didn’t play his consistent- 
ly excellent game, His outlet pass was as fast and accurate 
as ever, leading to the baskets that won many of the 
games that placed Baltimore at the top of the Central 
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Division at season’s end. And his rebounding was as strong 
and steady as ever. He snarled 1,336 in 76 games, for a 
per-game average of 17.6—second only to league-leader 
Wilt Chamberlain. And along with his rebounding he 
contributed 13 points a game. 

When it was suggested that Baltimore might do even 
better if he shot more, Unseld insists, “My job is to get the 
ball. I know writers and broadcasters say I ought to shoot 
more. They say I’m too unselfish. My answer is that the 
Bullets are endowed with a lot of great shooters—and I 
just don’t think they need one more. I think that if I start 
shooting more it will take me away from the flow of the 
game.” 

Are the Bullets sorry they picked Unseld instead of 
Hayes? Ask Gene Shue. Ask anybody on the Bullets, or 
any of the fans who root for Baltimore. They'll answer with 
different words, but the sum of their responses will be: 
“Sorry? Not a chance. We picked a winner!” 

Wes Unseld, Chairman of the Boards—a real winner. 


JERRY WEST 


Jerry West entered last season, his 12th in the NBA, 
with the same long-range look in his eyes. The look was 
trained on the 82-game schedule ahead, the playoff games 
to follow, and maybe—just maybe—this time a conclusion 
that would have his Los Angeles Lakers walking off the 
court as the new kings of professional basketball. Not 
since the Lakers had left Minneapolis to set up shop in 
Los Angeles had they gone all the way. Not even in the 
best of years, when they started three of the greatest 
players in the sport’s history—West, Wilt Chamberlain 
and Elgin Baylor. Each year they came close, only to be 
denied the final victory by teams from Boston or New 
York. But the dream was still alive in Jerry, and he 
weighed the 1971-72 schedule, considered the competi- 
tion, and got into shape to play the kind of ball that leads 
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to titles. NBA Champion—he wanted to be called that 
more than anything else in the world. 

Pro basketball is a tough, competitive sport. Players 
don’t go out of their way to give opponents any advan- 
tages, or any hopes of climbing past them to a higher rung 
on the league’s ladder. But players make an exception in 
the case of Jerry West. Those players may be on teams 
determined to beat the Lakers, but they still want Jerry to 
win some way. Larry Siegfried is one of those players, 
and after Boston had ruined West's dream of a champion- 
ship several years ago, Siegfried said, “Jerry was tre- 
mendous. He gets my vote for everything. I'm in the 
winner's dressing room and he’s in the loser’s dressing 
room. But he’s a winner. He'll always be a winner.” And 
shortly before that game, Siegfried had said, “West is the 
master. You can talk about others, build them up, but he 
is the one, He is the only guard. His tribute is what the 
players think of him, We've played at about the same time 
but, if we hadn’t, the one player I'd most like to see win a 
championship is Jerry West.” 

And it was another Boston player, John Havlicek, who 
said, “I personally admire Jerry as much as any player 
I've ever seen. To me, he’s the eptiome of what a great 
basketball player should be, I hope he’s fortunate enough 
to win a championship some day, but I hope it doesn’t 
come against me.” 

Finally, Havlicek got his wish; Siegfried got his wish 
and Jerry West got his wish. It was granted them at the end 
of last season when the Lakers downed the New York 
Knicks in the five games that decided the championship 
of the NBA. Jerry had made it at last. 

Tt has been a long road for Jerry, but one that has had 
significant milestones along the way. In fact, about the 
only honor he hadn’t enjoyed until last season was being 
on the title team. And last year, along with being part of 
the Laker march to victory, Jerry notched some more 
marks of distinction on his gun. In the championship 
playoffs he passed the 4,000-point mark for scoring in 
post-season playofis—a record. He was again elected as 
one of the two guards named to the NBA All-Star team, 
and he led all players in total votes. He was also named to 
the league’s All-Defensive team, and in this too he was the 
top vote-getter. And in earning the All-Star placement, he 
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made it nine years that he has been on the first team, 
Oscar Robertson is the only other man to have made it 
nine times, and just three men—all retired—made it ten 
times, This year Jerry should take his place among those 
elite basketball players, The selection to the All-Defensive 
team marked the third time Jerry's name appeared there 
in the four years such a team has been voted upon. He was 
chosen for the second team the one time he missed first- 
team selection. 

As for scoring, it was another typical season for Jerry. 
He opened the season with a career scoring average of 
27.8 points a game, but because Gail Goodrich was able to 
assume an equal share of the scoring duties at the other 
guard post for the Lakers, Jerry averaged “only” 25.8 
points a game. It won him a tie for sixth place in the 
league's scoring race, a slender one-tenth of a point behind 
Goodrich’s average. 

Another honor Jerry captured last year for the first 
time was the title of Assists King of the NBA. In a 
nip-and-tuck, season-long battle with Lenny Wilkens that 
took them right down to the closing games of the sched- 
ule, West edged past Wilkens to take the title. Jerry had an 
average of 9,7 assists a game to Lenny’s 9.6. Clearly, if 
West had chosen to shoot more, his point totals would have 
been higher, But he chose to play his fine all-around 
game, sacrificing points for pass-offs, and was rewarded in 
several ways. 

Another “first” for Mr. Clutch was being chosen as the 
MVP of the league’s All-Star game. It was his 12th 
appearance in that mid-season classic. All told, 1971-72 
was quite a year for Jerry West. 

Of course, the kind of demands placed on 6-3, 175- 
pound Jerry can lead to wear and tear, particularly in 
a league filled with hard-muscled veterans of school-yard 
basketball. The tears to Jerry’s body have been numerous, 
from toes to nose, Especially the nose, which has been 
broken repeatedly by fiying elbows and hardwood floors 
rushing to meet his face, All of which has added up to a 
Missing in Action report that shows approximately 160 
games in which he didn’t appear over his 12-season career 
in the pro ranks, Assuming that he would have scored at 
his rate of 27-plus points a game, Jerry’s bangs and bruises 
have cost him well over 4,000 points. That number, to- 
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gether with the 22,988 he does have to his credit for 
regular-season play, would bring his pre-1972-73 total to 
more than 27,000. In actual figures, only Wilt Chamber- 
lain, Elgin Baylor and Oscar Robertson have scored more. 
West will pass Baylor this year (Jerry should stay 
healthy!), and he looks as if he'll outlast Oscar as a pro, 
which should mean Jerry will complete his career as 
second only to the uncatchable Wilt among all the scorers 
ever to play the game. 

So, you add all that scoring to all his assists and the 
uncounted defensive moves he’s used to defeat other 
teams, and you have a good idea why Bill Sharman said, 
“Jerry West is the greatest player at both ends of the 
court this game has ever seen.” 

Those moves and those scoring abilities were in evi- 
dence many years ago, when Jerry was doing his round- 
ball stuff at West Virginia’s East Bank High School. From 
there he went on to the University of West Virgina, where 
he was a three-time All-America. Testimony to his splen- 
did play back in his youth came when a consensus of 110 
college coaches selected him as one of the starting guards 
on the all-time college team. Coach Frank McGuire, of 
South Carolina, drew a word picture of the college 
demon, Jerry West. “Jerry had played a game one night in 
which he scored 26 points. But he felt he had not done as 
well as he should have. He was in the gym the next 
morning at ten, to practice shooting for an hour or so— 
all alone. That night he went out and scored 36. Another 
time I saw him break his nose in a game against Ken- 
tucky. He went to the sideline to get it packed and then 
went right back to work. He got 26 points in that game.” 

Why does he play that way? A good part of the answer 
is in the words he told sportswriter Bill Libby. “I’ve never 
been one to take defeat lightly. I know it’s a cliché to say 
you hate to lose and I know athletes who say it, but I’ve 
also known many athletes on every level, from high school 
through pro, who couldn’t care less, and some who don’t 
even care what they themselves do... I hate guys who 
don’t hate to lose, who put themselves ahead of the team, 
or put themselves ahead of the game, 

“T’m a shooter and it’s always been my job to shoot, but 
when it wasn’t the right time, I just didn’t do it. And if I 
needed two points to wind up with 20,000 on the last 
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night of my career [change that to 30,000, Jerry], and a 
shot at that point might cost my team the game, I just 
wouldn’t take the shot, and I mean that. I might feel bad 
the rest of my life that I didn’t get the 20,000, but I'd feel 
good that I had known it wasn’t right to go for it.” 

Jerry makes the right choices on the court, whether it 
involves a shot, a pass or a defensive move. Even when 
things are going bad for him—and they sometimes do—he 
plays the game as well as he can, Which is plenty good! A 
perfect example was his performance in last year’s post- 
season competition. He was shooting poorly—for Jerry 
West—and he finished the full 15 games the Lakers played 
against Milwaukee, Chicago and New York with a 22.9 
point-per-game average, Even worse was his 19.8 mark 
against the Knicks, with a field-goal percentage that was 
a low .325. Yet even though he hit on fewer than one shot 
in every three, Jerry did what Coach Sharman told him to 
do—keep on shooting. It must have been torture for 
Jerry, having to pump up one-handers and see them skim 
off the hoop time after time . . . and have to keep on 
doing it for the good of the team. But he knew that, if he 
stopped shooting, the Knicks would be able to drop off 
him and start to double-team Gail Goodrich, whose shoot- 
ing hand stayed hot. This was the same Jerry West who 
had averaged 30.9 points-per-game in 120 playoff games 
before last year. But it was also the Jerry West who plays 
the game for his team. And so, he shot. And things did get 
better, as his jumpers and drives started connecting when 
they really counted. 

How much did it bother Jerry that he was shooting 
below par? Ordinarily, he’s not the kind who complains 
about anything unless it’s a teammate who isn’t giving the 
game everything he’s got. But this time, Jerry grumbled, 
“Tn the past—when we’ve always lost in the playoffs and I 
scored so many points—they always talked about why we 
lost and not about all the points I scored. Now we're 
winning and they don’t talk about that. All anyone seems 
to be concerned about are the points I’m not scoring, 

“T’ve been in slumps like this before, but it’s been a long 
time—like since the seventh grade. Still, ’m a confident 
person, and when you got confidence like I do, you want 
to shoot at times when other guys might not care to. You 
expect to make shots when other guys don’t, I guess I 
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can’t figure out much better than anyone else what's gone 
wrong with me. But I’ve got one thing figured: this 
winning is beautiful.” 

It took 12 long seasons to happen, but when it did 
everyone agreed that there was no basketball player more 
entitled to wear a championship ring than Jerry West. For 
him, winning is beautiful. But then, he’s a beautiful guy. 


THE PRO OFFENSES 


The offenses in professional basketball are strikingly 
simple compared to those in pro football. Basically, the 
coaches around the NBA and ABA have the same idea, 
They each have specialists on their teams who do certain 
things especially well, and these specialties are what the 
coaches try to take advantage of. Since pro basketball is, 
first of all, a running game, the coaches try to have their 
teams run as much as possible—beat the other team to the 
basket, get down there before the opposition can get back 
on defense. When this doesn’t work, and it doesn’t when a 
team gets tired, then set plays are set in motion. 

These set plays involve “picking” off an opponent; that 
is, blocking him out to allow the man he is guarding to get 
free for a shot. The “pick” also forces opponents to switch 
defensive assignments, the idea being to get a weak or 
smaller defender on a good and/or taller shooter. The size 
mismatch occurs when a small man must cover a big man 
in close to the basket, and the big man’s height allows him 
to shoot with greater ease over the smaller man, A 
mismatch also occurs when a big man has to guard a 
smaller and quicker man who has room to maneuver past 
the big man for an easy shot or drive. If a great shooter— 
and they come in all sizes in professional basketball (for 
example: Dave Bing is 6-3, while Mel Counts is 7)—gets 
even a foot of daylight around the basket, he’s going to 
score at least 50 percent of the time. In fact, if given 
room, most NBA players can hit close to 40 percent of 
their shots from any spot on the court. So plays are 
designed to give them room to shoot, as the following 
diagrams show: 
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FOUR-MEN-OFF-CENTER ATTACK 


A brings ball up then snaps it to center E. A continues 
toward basket and suddenly cuts back behind E. At the 
same time as A is cutting back, B speeds up the middle 
and C and D head toward the basket. E has the four-way 
choice of hitting B, C or D with a pass for a drive or 
short jumper or of dropping the ball behind to A for a 
pop shot over E’s screen. 


KEY: Solid line—path of player 
Broken line—pass 
Wavy line—dribble 
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CENTER-FORWARD “SQUEEZE PLAY” 


As guard dribbles toward top of the key, forward C 
cuts across lane and slices between center E and forward 
D, who has moved in to set up narrow path for C. A then 
hits C with pass while E, D and B move in for rebound. 


KEY: Solid line—path of player 
Broken line—pass 
Wavy line—dribble 
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DOUBLE-FORWARD-AND-CENTER OPTION 
AND REBOUND OFFENSE 


A brings the ball up, forwards C and D move toward 
the key then hook toward the basket, while center E sets 
up. A then passes to C, D or E—whichever is free—and 
the other two front men converge for a possible rebound. 
If C, D and E are covered, A can shoot or hit B for a 
short jumper. 


KEY: Solid line—path of player 
Broken line—pass 
Wavy line—dribble 
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HIGH POST TRIPLE OPTION PLAY 


A brings the ball upcourt while D, the center, sets up 
outside. Then A passes to D as B and C cut for the basket 
and E moves in along the endline. If B and C are covered, 
D can hit E for the outside jumper. 


KEY: Solid line—path of player 
Wavy line—dribble 
Broken line—pass 
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“FLYING GUARD” FAKE 


A is a speedy, deceptive guard, such as Nate Archibald 
or Pete Maravich. On the previous play, he has successful- 
ly driven the middle, using center E as a block to move 
around on his way to the basket. This time, A cuts past E 
and picks up two defenders (X), who drop off C and D, 
to stop A’s drive. A then passes to C or D, for a short 
jumper or drive. If C and D remain covered, A can still 
hit trailing guard B with a pass, or E, who will be moving 
toward the basket. 


KEY: Solid line—path of player 
Wavy line—dribble 
Broken line—pass 
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DIVISIONAL SEMI-FINAL SERIES 
Boston—4 _Atlanta—2 


Wednesday, March = Atlanta 108 fas Boston 126 
Friday, March 31, Boston 104 at Ai enta ie 
Sunday, by 2, ‘Atlanta 113 at Bos ton 1 
Tuesday, April 4, Boston 110 at Atlanta ite 
Friday, April 7, Atlanta 114 at Boston 124 
Sunday, April $ Boston 127 Atlanta 118 

Los Angeles—4 Chi 
Tuesday, March 28 Chleago 2 at Los Angeles 95 
Ma tama ue ios 30, Chicago 124 at Los Angeles 131 
Sunday, Los angeles 108 at Chicago 101 
Tuesday, uth i Los Aigsies 108 at Chicago 97 

w York—4 


Baltimore—2 
Friday, March 31, New Yow 105 at Baltimore 108 (ot) 
Sunday, April 2, Baltimore 88 at New York 110 
Wc ril 4, New York 103 at Baltimore 104 
pe ay, is 6 Beitinare 98 at New York 104 
Sunday, New York 106 at Baltlmore 82 
Tasso he ril “i Baltimore 101 at New York 107 
Milwaukee—4 Warriors—t 
Tuesday, March 28, Warrlors 117 at Milwaukee 106 
Thursday, March 30, Warrlors 93 at Milwaukee 118 
Saturday, April 1, Milwaukee 122 at Warriors a 
Tuesday, April 4, Milwaukee 106 at Warriors 
Thursday, April 6, Warrlors 100 at Milwaukee #08 
EASTERN CONFERENCE FINALS 
New York—4 Boston—i 
Thursday, 1 13, New York 116 at Boston 94 
Sunday, April 16, Boston 105 at New York 106 
Wopnese yA 19, New York 109 at Beaton 115 
Friday, xapbee 98 at New York 116 
Sunday, oH 23, New York 111 at Boston 103 
WESTERN CONFERENCE FINALS 
Los Angeles—4 Milwaukee—2 
Milwaukee 93 at Los bmnaele es 72 
dnesday, Ape 22: Milwaukee 134 at Los Angeles 135 
“hon Angeles 108 at Milwaukee 105 
Sunday, April vig, ee Angeles 88 at Milwaukee 114 
Tuesday, Ay ril 18, Milwaukee 90 at Los Angeles 115 
Saturday, April 22, Los Angeles 104 at Milwaukee 100 
Peete Sy SERIES 
Ange les—4 Rew York—i 
Wednesday, re 26, New York 114 at Los Angeles 92 
et April 30, New York 92 at Los An Angeles ES 
ednesday, ried "3, Los Angeles 107 at New York 96 
Friday May 5, a Los Angeles 116 at New York Sa oh 


Sunday, May New York 100 at Los Angeles 
1972 NBA CHAMPIONSHIP PLAVORE FINAL 
FG lag Pts Fe 
Barnett 0 0 Q Chamberlain 10 
Bradley a 44 12 Cleamons 1 
DeBusschere 6 1-3 13.—s Ells 0 
Frazier 14 3-6 31 Goodrich 6 
Jackson 4 2-2 10 Hairst 4 
Lucas 5 44 14 ~—- MeMilllan 8 
Mast 0 0- 0 0 ae 2 
Meminger 2 0- 0 4 Robinson 0 
iles 0 a0 Q Trapp 0 
Monroe 4 & 8 16 =©West 10 
ulk 0 0-0 0 
Rackley 0 0-0 0 
Totals 39 22-27 104 Totals 41 
New York: 2 2 ee 29 25 
Los Angeles 2G 0 


27 3 
Fouled out—DeBusschere. Total fouls—New York 24, Los Angeles 19. 
A—17,505, ‘ r 


FY Pts 
4-9 24 
0-0 2 
oe) 0 

13-14 25 
5-5 13 
4-5 20 
3-4 4 
0-0 0 
0- 0 0 
3-5 23 
32-42 114 

22—100 


31—114 


THE STATISTICS 


JNDIVIDUAL SCORING LEADERS 
(Min ron ue mayen). 


PTs 
Jabbar, SS eS 1158 50s 2822 
Archibald, Mein ay () 734 677 2145 
Haviicek, Bos, _..-__.§+§_-_ = 82 897 458 2252 
Haywood, Sea, _____--_-___ 73 717 480 1914 
Goodrich, LA, a... - 82 826 475 2127 
ve, a 819 399 2037 
77 735 515 1985 
Lanier, . Det. = + 80 834 388 6 
Clark; Balt, eS ae 712 514 1938 
Hayes, ‘Hou. .2asaaae «82 832 399 2063 
Hudson, Ad, ee 70 775 349 1899 
CXS s, COM 2 area ae Oe 784 441 2009 
Cunningham | eS eG 658 428 1744 
Frazier, ‘N.Y, ——____—_ 77. 669 450 1788 
): BDS ence eee ae Ae 770 285 1825 
Marin, Balt. 78 690 356 7: 
Walker v Cn. oa 619 481 1719 
mene, Wels ican niece BU 685 350 1720 
Th Utes Walrnaasoaaeeeee 2a 628 417 1673 
Russell, War. —.-_______ 79 689 315 1693 
FIELD GOAL ree 
(Minimum 700 attempts) 
FG FGA 
Chamberlaln, LA. - 4 784 
labber, Mil, 1159 2019 
Beliany)! AU, \—seecSacesaeteeiateee | OOS 1089 
yder, Sea, — 496 
DCRI iG TV 6 tea ime tee eae OAS 1060 
4 9 SS 1307 
McGlocktin, ‘Mil, —--------____---.._ 374 733 
Wal kits Chie sooeen eer B18 1225 
Alen Al, 2a ee een Aan 874 
BURSON AC a edo 1540 
FREE THROW LEADERS 
(Minimum 350 attempts) 
. FGA 
Marin, (Balt, —— a. SBS 398 
Murphy, How. «848 392 
Gooden, LA, a 48 559 
Walker, ‘chi. = 481 568 
Van Arsdale, Phoe, ---.-..----._._-.. 629 626 
n 0) pe A ee 462 
Havilcek, Bos, —__. 458 549 
Russell, War, — eee 378 
McKenzie, spore es ies 379 


Walker, a TT 
Do=indlvidual players disqualified (fouled out of game) 


REBOUND LEADERS 
(Minimum ud games) 


NO. 

tei cl Asa ee 1572 
Unseld, Balt, 76 1336 
Jabbar, Mil. (aS 5 1346 
hurmond, War. 78 1252 
Cowens; G08..0. SD 1203 

Smi ee ae il 

Hayes Hou. 82 1197 
SO a an Bran Oe SY [- 1132 

LAN tADME ee ee 1132 
Bridges;* Fill. ===. 78 1051 
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ASSISTS LEADERS 
(Minimum 7. games) 


RO, AVG. 
West, L.A. — te toa kg 747 9.7 
Wilkens) Sea.a8- = ee Se BD 766 9.6 
Archibald, Cin, eee ey [| 701 9.2 
Clark, Balt. _.. rn ES Ne i 613 8.0 
Havilcek, Bos. 82 614 75 
Van Lier, Chi, --____. RS 542 6.9 
Cunningham, Phil. -.-.---_ 75 5.9 
Mullins, War. —-----.___. 80 471 5.9 
Frazier Nes ea eee 77 446 5.8 
Hazzard, Buff __ 406 5.6 


/72 
Most Field Goals, Game: 23, Jabbar, Mil. vs Cin. 12/10/71 
Most Free Throws, Game: 23, Archibald, Cin. vs Det. 2/5/72 
Most Rebounds, Game: 34, Chamberlain, L.A. vs Phil. 12/19/71 
Most Assists, Game: 20, Washington, Clev. vs Port. 11/7/71 
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ABA FINAL TEAM STANDINGS & STATISTICS 
EASTERN a 


Club L GB. 
Kentucky 68 16 810 = 
Virginia 45 39 536 23 
New York SS 44 40 524 24 
Floridians 9——-——-—--- —— 36 48 429 32 
Carolina ——$<$—$___—- ---——_--— 35 49 Al7 33 
Pittsburgh 9 ————-_———-------——- 25 59 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Club WwW L Pct. 6.8. 
Utah — 60 24 714 _- 
Indiana —-------—-. SY 37 560 13 
Dallas ~ ---_---.----__-—_-- —-----—— 42 42 500 18 
Denver ~—----—-—-—— — 34 50 405 26 
Memphis —--—-—------: 26 58 310 34 

FINAL REGULAR SEASON SCORING 
(Minimum of 1,000 Points) 

6. FG. FT. Avg. 
C. Scott, Virginia —-—. 7 95 525 2524 34.5 
Barry, New Yor! ace) WOU: 829 641 2518 31.4 
Issel, Kentucky —--.-—---- 83 969 591 2538 30.5 
Brisker, Pittsburgh —. 49 520 248 1417 28.9 
Simpson, Denver ——----—-——— 917 457 2300 27.3 
Erving, Virginla 84 907 487 2290 27.2 
Thompson, Pitts --—--—--~- 70 655 455 1888 26.9 
McDanlels, Carolina -——---- 58 659 234 1552 26.7 
Freeman, Dallas 72 626 475 1733 24.0 
Gilmore, Kentucky —.---_—- 84 806 391 23.8 
Beaty, Utah a, 184 729 522 23.5 

, Utah — 84 737 459 1951 23.2 
Calvin, Floridians 82 541 611 1726 21.0 
Melchlonnl, N. York —---—- 80 670 336 16 21.0 
Armstrong, Firldlang ——---- 81 7 375 1615 19.9 
Carter, Carollna —-----—-—-—- 75 538 388 1484 19.5 
Daniels, Indiana ER i 598 317 1513 19.1 
R. Brown, Indlana —--_-_—_ 78 475 323 1 18.5 
Miller, Carollna —---—--—-— 550 393 1529 18.4 
Neumann, Memphis ———_—_—- 77 519 293 1409 18.3 
S. Jones, Dallas -....__--_ 84 546 367 1537 18.3 
L. Jones, Floridians ———_—_-- 66 405 300 1164 17.6 
verse, ittsburgh om, FO 285 1222 17.4 
Caldwell, Carolina ~.----—-- 61 429 159 1032 3 
McGinnis, Indiana —-~------ 7. 


Indiana. — 3 459 298 1234 16.9 
Three-point field goals—C. Scott 29, Barry 73, Issel 3, Brisker 43, Si 
son 3, ings ei, rroaney 2, Wise 6, Calvin 11,, Melchionni 


Armstrong Brown 57, er 12, Neumann 26, S, Jones 26, L. Jones 
18, Verga 19, Caldwell 5, McGinnis 6. 3 
REBOURDS 
(Minimum of 700) 
&. A 

Glimore, Kentucky 84 1491 te 
Daniels, Indiana 79 1297 16.4 
Erving, Virginia 84 1319 15.7 
Govan, Memphis — 83 1182 14.2 
McDanlels, Carolina 58 814 14,0 
Beaty, = 84 1110 13.2 
Paultz, New York ——————_—_—_--—------- 83 5 12.4 
M, Lewls, Pittsburgh ——-——_-___——_-- 82 996 12.1 
Keye, Denver --—-—-——__—_-__—-- 84 982 11.6 
Issel, Kentucky ————_—__—_—__ 83 931 11,2 
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TWO-POINT PERCENTAGE 
(Minimum of 375 ae 


FEA. Pct. 

lashington, New Yo: A 
L. Jones, Floridians _—-__-__ 405 737 ‘550 

Beaty, Utah ______ Sos8 3 SS Sy 1346 
M. Lewls, Pittsburgh 385 713 540 
MecDanlels, Carolina 659 1276 516 
J. Jones, Utah 1 897 514 
R. Brown, Indiana 475 927 512 
Daniels, Indiana __-_ 8B 1178 508 
Piuinan of anh 
FGM. FGA. Pet. 
Gonibs, tay = ee 108 254 406 
Dampier, Kentucky 44+ = BH 233 361 
Armstrong, Floridians 102 285 «358 
Lehmann, Memphis _.--- TL 199 357 
Hamilton, Dallas 45 132 348 
Koeller, indtatts = ees 88 169 331 
Mounts ind hing 5 ee a es 180 317 
Brisker, Pittsburgh 137 314 
Thompson, Pittsburgh - Al 132 311 
FREE THROWS 
(Minimum of 300 Made 

le FTA. Pct. 
Barry, New York 641 730 878 
Calvin, Floridians IT 701 872 
S. Jones, Dallas 367 422 870 
F. Lewls, Indlana 341 396 861 

Combs, Utah 319 380 i 
aty, Utah _. 522 630 +829 

Freeman, Dallas 475 576 
Carter, Carolina — 474 819 
Meichlonni, New York a SOB 416 808 
ASS! 
(Minimum of 335) 

5 Ro. Avg. 
Melchionni, New York 80 669 8.3 
Lehmann, Memphis = 53 411 7.7 
Brown, Denver 76 549 7.2 
J. Jones, Utah —. 78 485 6.2 
Dampler, Kentucky __ 83 515 6.2 
Armstrong, Floridians _.-_=-== ssi 495 6.1 
Caivin, Floridians 481 5.8 
C. Scott, Virginia 73 347 47 


NEW YORK—Jerry West’s dream came true in 1972. 
He and the Los Angeles Lakers became National Basket- 
ball Association Champions, and he was named the top 
vote-getter on the NBA’s All-Star Team for 1971-72. 

A panel of writers and broadcasters in the 17 NBA 
cities made West a near unanimous choice in the ballot- 
ing, which was announced by Commissioner Walter 
Kennedy. Jerry had a vote of 16.737. Bach city received 
one full vote, meaning a first-team vote on every ballot 
from every city totals 17,000. 

Joining West on the first team were forwards John 
Havlicek of Boston, with a yote of 16.562; and Spencer 
Haywood of Seattle with 10.841; center Kareem Abdul- 
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Jabbar of Milwaukee at 14.963; and Walt Frazier of New 
York with 10.565. 

The top vote-getter on the second team was Nate Ar- 
chibald of the Cincinnati Royals, 9.050, joined in the 
backcourt by Baltimore’s Archie Clark (5.029), with Chi- 
cago’s Bob Love (8.411) and Billy Cunningham of 
Philadelphia (5.546) at forward, and Wilt Chamberlain of 
Los Angeles at center with a vote of 8.093. 

The voting was completed before the 1972 playoffs 
began, with West tallying such a high point total during a 
season of great individual and team achievements. The 
Lakers won 69 regular season games and 33 in a row. 
West won the first assists average championship of his 12 
NBA seasons—even though he ranks fifth on the all-time 
rolls; and won his first All-Star Game Most Valuable 
Player Award before the hometown fans, He is the NBA 
playoff all-time leading scorer and reached the 4,000 point 
plateau in the third game of the Championship Series 
against New York. 

West had seen the Lakers reach the Championship 
Series eight times in the past 11 seasons, yet until 1972 
had not won at all. The Lakers had gone down to the 
seventh game in 1962, 1966, 1969 and 1970 but lost each 
deciding game. 

Bob Cousy, Bob Pettit and Elgin Baylor each made the 
first All-Star Team 10 times to share the lead in this cate- 
gory. West, at nine, now joins Oscar Robertson in the 
runner-up spot. 

Tt was the second straight year Havlicek made the 
All-Star team, He was third in the Association in scoring, 
fifth in assists, and led the NBA in minutes played, Boston 
won its first division title since 1965 and reached the 
Eastern Conference finals. 

Abdul-Jabbar, the MVP for 1971-72, symbolized by the 
Podoloff Trophy, led all scorers at 34.8 and in his three 
NBA seasons was a first-team All-Star twice and second 
team once. 

Frazier, also named for the second time in his career to 
the first team, helped the Knicks reach the Championship 
Series for the second time in three seasons. He made the 
All-Defensive team for the fourth straight year and was 
the Knicks’ leading scorer with a 23.2 average. 

Haywood, Seattle’s star 23-year-old forward, capped his 
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brilliant season by being named to the first All-Star Team. 
He was fourth in the Association in scoring at 26.2, 
which is an all-time club high. He played in his first NBA 
All-Star Game last January and is among the game’s 
brightest young stars. 

Archibald was one of the big stories in the NBA this 
season. The 6-1 second-year guard from Texas of El Paso 
was drafted by the Royals on the second round in 1970. 
He was second only to Abdul-Jabbar in scoring average in 
the NBA this season, with a 28.2 average. He scored more 
than 40 points 12 times and more than 30 points 45 times, 
including 12 games in a row from Feb. 29 to March 24, 

He ranked third in the league in assists behind West and 
Lenny Wilkens and averaged 33.8 points a game after the 
All-Star Game. 

In addition to Archibald, it was the first time Clark 
made the second All-Star Team. Love made it for the 
second time and Chamberlain the third time along with 
seyen previous first-team honors, Cunningham had made 
first team three times. 


RBA ALL-STAR TEAM FOR 1971-72 
Player, Team Pos. Het. W; Pre; Vote iat Team 2nd 
Ss. . . ni 

John Havlicek, Boston ____- 6-5 mes lo” asseo 2 


F 1 1 5 
Spencer Haywi Seattle ___ F 225 10.841 1 0 
ream Abdul-Jabbar, 

Milwaukee -.--...---_- C= 7-20 238 3 14.968 2 1 
tt West, Los Angeles __._ G 6-3 185 12 16,737 9 2 
Walt Frazier, New York __._ G 205 5 10.565 2 1 

SECOND TEAM 
Bob Love, Chicago F 215 6 8411 0 2 
Billy Cunningham, 
liadalphia F 6-6 220 7 5,546 3 1 
Wilt Chamberlain, 

Los Angeles Aieimpieneinetes | 7-1 275 13 8.093 7 3 
Nate Archibald, Clncinnatl. G 6-1 150 2 9050 0 1 
Archle Clark, Baltimors _- G 62 175 6 65. ory 


ELMORE SMITH PICKED UNANIMOUSLY 
TO NBA ALL-ROOKIE TEAM 


NEW YORK—Elmore Smith of the Buffalo Braves, a 
7-foot center who became one of the National Basketball 
Association’s leading rebounders this season, was the only 
unanimous selection to the NBA’s 1971-72 All-Rookie 
Team, Commissioner Walter Kennedy announced. 

The ninth annual team, picked by the 17 NBA head 
coaches, also includes Sidney Wicks of Portland, Austin 
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Carr of Cleveland, Phil Chenier of Baltimore and Clifford 
Ray of Chicago. 

Smith tied for fifth among all rebounders with a 15,2 
per-game average and scored at a 17.3 points-per-game 
clip. 

Wicks, voted earlier as the Rookie of the Year, was 
named on 16 ballots. He became the eighth rookie in 
history to score more than 2,000 points and was the only 
rookie to participate in the 1972 All-Star Game. 

Carr averaged 21.2 points a game for the Cavaliers. 
The 6-4 guard missed 39 games with injuries but still 
showed such promise that 14 coaches yoted for the former 
Notre Dame All-America. 

Chenier became a starter for the Bullets in October and 
neyer lost the job. The poised 6-4 guard from California 
teamed with All-Star guard Archie Clark to help Balti- 
more win the Central Division championship. Chenier 
averaged 12.3 points a game and was third on the club in 
assists behind Clark and Wes Unseld. 

Ray is the only member of the All-Rookie Team not 
selected on the first round of the college or supplementary 
draft. The 6-9 center from Oklahoma was picked by the 
Bulls on the third round and was one of their most 
pleasant surprises of the season. He and Tom Boerwinkle 
shared the pivot chores and had 1,766 rebounds between 
them. Ray averaged 7.0 points a game. 

Honorable mention on the All-Rookie Team was earned 
by Curtis Rowe of Detroit, Mike Newlin and Cliff Meely 
of Houston, Dean Meminger of New York, Dave Wohl of 
Philadelphia, Nate Williams of Cincinnati and Stan Loye 
of Baltimore. 


NBA‘’S 1971-72 ALL-ROOKIE TEAM 


Playe: Pos. Het. Wet. Avg. No. Votes 
Eitors gmith, Buffalo __.__._ 7-0 250 17.3 17 
Sidney Wicks, Portland. F 6-9 225 24.5 16 
Austin Carr, Cleveland __-.. G 6-4 200 21,2 14 
Phil Chenler, pe unos G 6-3 180 12.3 13 
Clifford Ray, Chica Cc 7.0 


a) 235 7 
Honvraie Ment at Curtis Row owe, Detroit; Mike Newlin, Houston; CIlff 
Meely, Houston; Dean Meminger, New. HOt Eee Wohl, Philadelphia; Nate 
Williams, Cincinnati; and Stan Love, Baltim 
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PREVIOUS NBA ALL-ROOKIE TEAMS 


1983-84 1987-68 

Jerry Lucas, Cincinnatl Earl Monroe, Baltimore 
Gus Johnson, Baltimore Bo e, Seattle 
Nate Thurmond, San Francisco Walt Frazier, New York 

rt Heyman, New York Al Tucker, Seattle 

Rod Tar Caltimore Phil Jackson, = York 
Willis Reed, New York Wes Unseld, Baltimore 
Jim Barnes, New York Elyin ieee San Diego 
Howard Komives, New. York Bill Hewitt, Los Angeles 
Luke Jackson, Philadalphia Art Harris, Seattle 
pally Jones, Baltimore Gary Gregor, Phoenix 


Lew Alcindor, Milwaukee 


Rick Barry, San Francisco Bob Dandridge, Milwaukee 
Bill Cunningham, Philadelphia Jo Jo White, Bosto 
Tom Van Arsdale, Detroit Mike Davis, Baltimore 
Dick Van Arsdala, New York Dick Garrett, Los Angeles 
Fred Hetzel, San Francisco 1970-71 

1966-87 Dave Cowens, Boston 
Lou Hudson, St. Louls Geoff Petrie, Portland 
Jack Marin, Baltimore Pete Maravich, Atlanta 
Erwin Mueller, Chicago Calvin Murphy, San Diego 
Cazzie Russell, New York Bob Lanier, Detroit 


Dave Bing, Detrolt 


NBA‘S ALL-DEFENSIVE TEAM 


Dave DeBusschere of the New York Knicks became the 
first unanimous selection to the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation’s All-Defensive Team when Commissioner Walter 
Kennedy announced the fourth annual choices of the 17 
NBA coaches, 

DeBusschere received 34 points, two from each coach 
for a first-team vote, to lead all vote-getters for the second 
straight year and make the first team for the fourth 
consecutive time. 

Teammate Walt Frazier also was picked for the fourth 
straight year, although this time he tied for the second 
spot at guard with Chicago’s Jerry Sloan with 25 points, 

Jerry West of the Los Angeles Lakers was the top vote- 
getter at guard with 30 points, which spotlighted his all- 
around value to the Lakers, He led the Association in 
assists and tied for sixth place in scoring average. 

Rounding out the first All-Defensive Team were Bos- 
ton’s John Havlicek at forward and Wilt Chamberlain of 
Los Angeles at cernter. It was the first time each had 
made the first team. 

Paul Silas of Phoenix and Bob Love of Chicago were 
the forwards on the second team, along with Nate Thur- 
mond of the Warriors at center, Norm Van Lier of 
Chicago and Don Chaney of Boston at guard. 
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Chicago, the best defensive club in the Association, thus 
had three players on the first and second teams. It was the 
first such honor for Love and second for Van Lier. Sloan 
had made first team in 1969 and second team in 1970 and 
1971. 

“It’s a great honor to be the first guy picked unani- 
mously,” said DeBusschere, the rugged 10-year veteran. 
“After we lost Willis Reed, I had to make some adjust- 
ments, not major ones. I’d say I wasn’t able to help out 
the guards defensively as much this year but we still 
ranked third in team defense.” 

Only Chicago and Milwaukee allowed fewer points than 
New York, 

Columnist Milton Gross summarized DeBusschere’s val- 
ue beautifully: “There is nothing to wonder about De- 
Busschere. He is the Knicks’ meat and potato man, part 
muscle, part mind, all experience. At both ends of the 
court and in the middle he is the honest laborer, the 
consummate pro, the workhorse who never has to be 
whipped into drawing his load.” 

Havlicek, who made the second team the first three 
years since this award was established, had 19 points, 
while the second-team forwards, Silas and Love, had 12 
and eight, respectively. 

Havlicek finished third in scoring and fifth in assists, and 
is now receiving his due as a defensive marvel, too. Few 
players have the skills of the Boston forward at concentra- 
ting on his defense, avoiding enemy picks, not letting his 
man get open, And when the situation arises, he switches 
to guard with equal effectiveness. 

Chamberlain beat Thurmond by a point, 20-19, for 
first-team center. This was the year Wilt switched em- 
phasis from a great scorer and defender to a primarily 
defensive role. In so. doing, he helped the Lakers set an 
NBA record with 69 victories. Wilt led the Association in 
rebounding for the 10th time and sparked the Los Angeles 
fast break, helping the Lakers become the top scoring club 
in the league. 

Silas, the rugged 6-7 Phoenix forward, lost 30 pounds 
last summer and his improved quickness made him more 
valuable to the Suns. He again led the team in rebounds 
and averaged 17.5 points a game, his career high. He also 
played in his first All-Star Game. 
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Thurmond had made the first team in 1969 and 1971. 
The 6-11 strongman finished fourth in rebounding, aver- 
aged 21.4 points a game and was the key as the Warriors 
were the NBA’s fourth-best defensive team. The Warriors 
won 51 games, a club record, and made the playofis for 


the fifth time in the last six years. 
1971-72 HBA ALL-DEFERSIVE TEAM 
FIRST TEAM SECOND TEAM 

Player, Team Pos, Pro Pts. Player, Team Pos, Pro Pts 
Dave BeBusschere, N.Y. fF 10 34 Paul Silas, Phoe. EF 8 (12 
John Havilcek, Bos. Fr 14 1 Bob Love, Chic. F 6 8 

wilt Ghamberlan, LA © 13 20 Nate Thurmond, Warr. © 9 19 

Jerry West, LA, G 12 30 Norm Van Lier, Chic. G 3 7 
Wa Frazler, N.Y. te} a 5 25 Don Chaney, Bos G 4 4 


Jerry Sloan, Chic, (tle 7 2 


KAREEM JABBAR NAMED NBA’S MOST 
VALUABLE PLAYER FOR 1971-72 


Kareem Jabbar, Milwaukee’s dominant man in the mid- 
dle, was named the Most Valuable Player for the second 
straight season in the National Basketball Association’s 
official poll. 

Jabbar outdistanced Jerry West of Los Angeles—the 
runner-up for the third straight time—and four-time win- 
ner Wilt Chamberlain of the Lakers in the balloting of 
NBA players conducted by the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation. 

The 7-2 center, who received the Podoloff Trophy for 
this accomplishment, had 81 first place votes, 52 seconds 
and 20 thirds. Voting in the 17th annual balloting was five 
points for the first, three for a second and one for a third, 
ee had 581 points. West had 393 and Chamberlain 

John Havlicek of Boston, the NBA's third best scorer, 
finished fourth in the balloting, his best showing in a 
10-year career. Seattle’s Spencer Haywood finished fifth. 

Jabbar was the Association’s scoring average leader at 
34.9 points a game and is the first player to win the MVP 
award twice in his first three seasons. The only men to 
win it more times are Bill Russell at five and Chamber- 
lain’s four. 

After the Bucks clinched their second straight Midwest 
Division title, Milwaukee Coach Larry Costello said of 
Jabbar, “He is the greatest basketball player ever. He is 
extremely intelligent and easy to coach.” 
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SIDNEY WICKS NAMED NBA ROOKIE 
OF THE YEAR 


Sidney Wicks, who was put in a class by himself a year 
ago when professional scouts evaluated the top prospects, 
justified that status when Commissioner Walter Kennedy 
announced that Wicks had been named the National Bas- 
ketball Association’s Rookie of the Year for 1971-72. 

The star forward of the Portland Trail Blazers was a 
lopsided winner in the 20th annual official polling of 
sportswriters and sportcasters in the 17 NBA cities. 

Wicks, who became the eighth rookie to score more 
than 2,000 points, easily outdistanced Elmore Smith of 
Buffalo, 77 votes to 21, 

Austin Carr of Cleveland finished third with nine votes, 
followed by Clifford Ray of Chicago with five, Curtis 
Rowe of Detroit with two and Mike Newlin of Houston 
with one. 

Sidney finished his rookie season with 2,009 points in 82 
games for a 24.5 points per game average, best among the 
Trail Blazers and 12th best in the Association. He led the 
club in rebounds with 943, an 11.5 per game average, and 
was second on the team in assists with 350. 

“Wicks does a lot of things accidentally that other 
players can’t do on purpose,” raved Bill Fitch, coach of 
the Cleveland Cavaliers. 

Tom Sanders, a 12-year veteran with the Boston Celtics 
and an expert on defending top forwards, said, “He’s got 
everything going for him—size, quickness, a good outside 
shot, good judgment, good moves and confidence, Confi- 
ee is the key thing. He knows he can beat you, so he 

$ it.” 

“T take a lot of pride in my ability to see the open man 
and hit him with a pass,” said the 6-foot-9-inch Wicks. “I 
owe much of my development as a ball handler to Coach 
(John) Wooden, He used to let me bring the ball up the 
floor against the press in practices at UCLA.” 

Wicks had four goals upon entering the NBA last fall. 
He wanted to do his share to get Portland into the 
playoffs, make the West All-Star Squad, be named Rookie 
of the Year and make the NBA All-Star Team. 

Although the Trail Blazers did not make the playoffs, 
Wicks was the only rookie picked for the 1972 All-Star 
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Game, and is now Rookie of the Year. He missed making 
the All-Star Team. 

The Trail Blazers pinpointed his versatility by combin- 
ing his points, rebounds and assists for what is, for want of 
a better phrase, a “productivity coefficient.” His 2,009 
points, 943 rebounds and 350 assists total 3,302 points. 

The only players in the Association with higher totals 
for 1971-72 were Kareem Jabbar of Milwaukee (4,538), 
John Havlicek of Boston (3,538), Elvin Hayes of Houston 
(3,530) and Bob Lanier of Detroit (3,436). 

“We think of him as Portland’s playmaker, as well as 
the team’s most dangerous scorer and rebounder,” said 
Jack Ramsay, Buffalo’s new coach. 

“fd rather guard any forward in the league than Sid- 
ney,” said Bill Bridges of the Philadelphia 76ers. “He’s the 
quickest forward in the game and he can shoot from 
outside so you have to play him honest.” 

“You can’t let him get that first step on you,” noted 
Jerry Lucas of the New York Knicks. “If he ever catches 
you coming toward him when he has the ball, you can 
forget it. The best way to play him is stay back, protect 
the baseline and give him the outside shot.” 


ABA ROOKIE OF THE YEAR recom WINRER 


Ropaea Don Meineke, Fort Wayne eee yorry Dischinger, Chicago 
953-54 Ray Felix, Baltimore ioea-6 Lucas, Cincinnatl 
e Milwaukee isehes wil s Reed, New York 
1955-56 Maurice Stokes, Rochester — 66 Rick Barry, San Francisco 
7 Tom Helnsohn, Boston 1966-67 Dave Bing, De 
1957-58 Woody Sauldsberry, Phila, 1967-68 Earl Monroe, Baltimore 
1958-59 Elgin Baylor, Minneapolls 1968-69 Wes Unseld, Baltimore 
i re -60 Wilt Chamberlain, Phila. 1969-70 Lew Alcindor, Milwaukee 
960-61 Oscar Robertson, Cincinnati 1970-71 Dave Cowens, Boston, and 
1961-62 Walt Bellamy, Chicago Geoff Petrie, Portland 


Pe 
1971-72 Sidney Wicks, Portland 


ABA PLAYOFFS 

After finishing third in their division, the New York 
Nets stunned ABA followers by defeating the Kentucky 
Colonels, then the Virgina Squires, to meet the Indiana 
Pacers for the league championship. Indiana also came 
from behind to make the finals, but the Pacers were 
heavily fayored to top the Nets. New York, however, 
getting fine performances from Rick Barry, center Billy 
Paultz, and other Nets, carried the Pacers to six games 
before losing the series, Observers commented that it 
might have gone the other way if the Nets hadn’t suffered 


injuries to such key players as Barry, Tom Washington 
and Roche. 
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